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FOREWORD 


This report, commissioned by the Canada Council, 

was prepared by the Programme in Arts Administration 
at York University under the direction of Professor 
D. Paul Schafer. The conclusions and recommendations 
it contains are entirely those of the authors, and 

do not necessarily coincide with the views of the 
Canada Council. The report is being distributed 

by the Council in order to stimulate informed 
discussion of the growing emergency in the financing 


of the performing arts in Canada. 


J. Norman Lamont, 
Chief, 
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André Fortier, 
Director. 
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INTRODUCTION 





The following introductory remarks will define the 
scope, purpose and format of this report. 


SCOPE AND PURPOSE 


This document describes and analyzes how the performing 
arts in Canada are subsidized by the federal government, 
provincial and municipal governments, corporations, 
folmadtions and individuals. it concerns itself only 
with grants that help arts organizations bring opera, 
music, dance and theatre before a live audience. The 
mass media and government programmed activity, with a 
few exceptions, fall outside this definition of the 
performing arts. 


The issue addressed herein 1S not why the performing 

arts require supsidies, but’ how various patrons 

allocate their support. We feel that the rationale 

for subsidies was firmly established in 1966 by 
Professors W.J. Baumol and W.G. Bowen in their book 
Performing Arts: The Economic Dilemma. We simply 
accepe that the’ performing arts: because’ of their 

high cost of human involvement, cannot benefit from 
major technological economies of scale or specialization. 


ANCYVISsS=in thes arcs. published by the Canadian® Conrerence 
of the Arts in 1968, and the recent report to The Canada 
Council by Vincent W. Bladen both analyzed the finances 

of several large performing arts organizations and 

argued convincingly for their greater public subsidization. 
his study ettempts to go further by analyzing the 
funding of all Canadian performing arts organizations. 
Our purpose is to indicate how funding patterns have 
formed over the past two years and to examine the 
implications of these patterns. 


FORMAT 


With such wide terms of reference, this report necessarily 
deals with a large and unwieldy data base. Hopefully, 

we have assisted comprehension of this information by 
providing both detailed and aggregated figures. 

However, to improve readability, the document is 

designed like a pyramid, with the reader encouraged 

to descend from a simple apex to the complex base. 


The first section, "Major Conclusions and Recommendations", 
is stripped of detail and is the reader's clearest 

vantage point. However, to support these statements 

we must move in the direction of increased complexity. 


The section entitled "Funding Agencies and Interviews" 
1S a, Dreletpdescripti One Ofeecach. TUNdING,ASOUrce ands ihe 
policies cof. tnesa key. Offa ciaas. Interviewed. a1 heise 
comments are particularly useful in explaining trends 
in the performing arts funding patterns. 


The last major section, “Analysis of Funding, Patterns. 
begins by briefly outlining an international model 

with which to contrast and compare the Canadian 
Situation. We consider such dimensions as time, art 
form, professsonalism,.,gecuraphy, and. source: Oty Supports 
After an examination of private funding, a projection 

of trends. and an analysis of subsidy. tors individual 
artists, this section, concludes. with, remarks,supporting 
the recommendations and conclusions presented earlier. 


Appended to the body of the report the reader will find 
Various 1dSts, tables Of figures and graphic 1) lustrations 
of funding trends. By relegating these materials to 

the base of our pyramid, we hope the tedium of statistics 
has been alleviated for the casual reader. 


MAJOR CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
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These major conclusions and recommendations result 
primarily from an intensive analysis of public and 
private funding patterns of the performing arts in 
Canada, as well as from numerous interviews with 
public and private authorities across the. cotintry. 
Additional information collected by York's Programme 
in Arts Administration on international cultural 
policies, practices and expenditures, Canadian 
cultura lypolicses. band problems. of performing arts 
Organizations in Canada have permitted the placement 
of these conclusions and recommendations within a 
contemporary cultural context. 


1. THE PERFORMING ARTS IN CANADA 


In total, the performing arts in Canada are in an 
unhealthy situation. Many performing arts organizations 
in the country suffer from serious administrative and 
anorstice cONnsStraimes; Which. dnl Dart, result froma 

lack of requisite funding or unstable financial 
conditions. Although administrative procedures have 
been tightened and financial pressures somewhat 
alleviated for a number of major "professional" 
performing arts companies over the past decade, rapidly 
escalating costs continue to threaten the financial 
Stability of the large perfrorming arts organizations. 
At the same time, numerous aspiring performing arts 
Organizations continue to need the financial assistance 
necessary for artistic growth, creative development 

and administrative efficiency. 


“APVyen apart etrom Cost considerations and threatening 


imtiatitonary pressures. it 1S estimated that total 
public and private subsidy for the performing arts in 
Ganade must grow. to $32.5 million by 1974-1975 if past 


| orowth isto be extended at the same rate into the future. 


2. GENERAL PATTERNS AND TRENDS 


The Canada Council effectively sets both the pattern 

and the scale for all public and private subsidization 
of the performing arts in Canada. Although grants 

from provincial and municipal governments, corporations, 
foundations and private sources are smaller in absolute 
amount, these donors tend to follow the pattern of The 
Canada Council's allocation of funds: they subsidize 


roughly the same group of performing arts organizations 
and devote approximately the same relative proportion 


of their total budgets to these performing) arcs vcompanaes . 
Where effective methods for adjudication and evaluation 


are lacking, these funding agencies use The Canada 
Council grants to performing arts organizations to 
ascertain standards of artistve quality, Tinancite 
need and general cultural contribution to the community. 


3. A POLICY FOR THE PERFORMING ARTS 


Due to this dominance of The Canada Council in the 
performing arts field, it is recommended that the 

Council prepare and articulate a policy for the 

performing arts in Canada in a manner similar to the 
secretary of State's policy formulations for museums, 
publishing and film. Regardless of whether this policy 

is released by The Canada Council or the Secretary of 
State, it must be developed in conjunction with performing 
arts organizations, performing artists, and other funding 
and administrative agencies. 


Recent Canadian and international trends indicate an 
increasing predominance of technological transmission 
of cultural expression as compared with live cultural 
expression. A dynamic performing arts policy would do 
a great deal to enhance human interaction between 
performing artists and actual and potential audiences. 








In addition, although The Canada Council sets the 
general patterns and relative scale of funding for 
Lie cer rorming arts ii Canada, MW 1S’ obvious that @ 
performing arts policy would do a great deal to 
eliminate the considerable confusion that exists in 
public and” private Sectors across the country over 
how The Canada Council determines its subsidization 
DOlICIesS 10r the perrorming arts: 


4. NATIONAL PERFORMING ARTS ASSETS 


Since 1945, several performing arts organizations in 
Canada have achieved national and international 
SLonvracance, ..§n G€ffect.,. Ehnese organtzattons ‘have 
become national arts assets and have done a great deal 
to strengthen national unity at home and enhance Canada's 
cultural image abroad. It is recommended that these 
Organizations be identified as national arts assets by 
the federal government and that formulae for financing 
these organizations be worked out mutually by the 
Organizations and federal authorities to cover general 
increases in appropriations, special projects and 
commissions, long-term planning, and deficits incurred 
on contemporary experimental works. This recommendation 
is consistent with the way in which national performing 
arts assets are financed in most European countries. 


It is also recommended that either a special appropriation 
be provided to The Canada Council to meet the financial 
needs of these national arts assets or that the federal 
government assume direct responsibility for these 
Organizations, thereby relieving The Canada Council of 

its Tinancial obligations in this area. 


In either case, if The Canada Council is not relieved 


ot tne burden of funding these national arts assets 
out OT 1Tts normal-budget. many =pertorming arts needs 
at other levels and in other areas will not be met 
and the performing arts in Canada will not emerge as 
a Tully-developed cultural force. 


5. EXAMINATION OF PRECEDENTS 


During the last decade, flesh has been added to the 
performing arts skeleton in Canada through the 
establishment of many smaller performing arts 
Organizations in theatre, music, opera and dance. 

The analysis indicates that) the Local Initiatives 
Programme and the Opportunities for Youth Programme 
have also stimulated activity in previously neglected 
areas of the performing arts. It is recommended that 
The Canada Council re-examine its precedents concerning 
subsidy for only *professienale arts organizations and 
that full consideration be given to providing-fineneia t 
assistance to those performing arts organizations that 
are aspiring to professional excellence in terms of 
artistic Guawlltyachame reat lViLy. 


6. SUPPORT FOR EXPERIMENTAL AND CANADIAN WORKS 


- Recent changes, anme.cuttural aCtivaly. 1m Canadas imdicacte 
that both within performing arts organizations and among 
audiences there is a growing interest in innovative and 
indigenous forms of expression in the performing arts. 
It is recommended that The Canada Council undertake an 
intensive examination of this interest in innovative 

and Canadian experimental works and consider the 
feasibility of allocating special funds for these 
purposes. Here again, this recommendation is consistent 
with established practices in many European countries. 


7. SUPPORT SGEORSINDIVGDUA EERE Ay baerh lglomes 


Without doubt, The Canada Council is emulated internationally 
for both the methods it has employed and the amount that 


tetas cevoLeq Lo the, SUppDOrt Of artists as Individuals. 
Although it was not possible to conduct an intensive 
investigation in this area, it is recommended that The 
Canada Council undertake a detailed examination of the 
social, economic and legal conditions affecting 
individual “artists, In the performing arts in Canada. 
Particular consideration should be given to aspiring 
creative and performing artists and the fundamental 
probiems’ that all artists in the performing arts 
experience in the performance and distribution of 
their work. 


ou REGUONALs PERFORMING ARIS DISPARITIES 


The analysis reveals a great disparity in the provincial 
COrereg1 onal distripurion Of Derforning. arts activity 
across the country. Although greater liaison with 
other public and private cultural agencies would help 
to eliminate some of the severe disparities between 
various provinces and regions, it is recommended that 
The Canada Council examine its policies in this area 
and encourage a more even geographic distribution of 
Financial resources co tne performing arts in Canada. 
Prestmabily, this: should’ form’ an’ integral part of an 
effective performing arts policy. 


9. GOVERNMENTAL COORDINATION AND COOPERATION 


It is recommended that greater consideration be given 
to coordination and cooperation between The Canada 
Council and provincial and municipal governments. 
Although provincial funding of the performing arts has 
increased dramatically in recent years, the analysis 


reveals a perpetual shortage of municipal support and 
encouragement for the performing arts. This is most 
inconsistent, with financial, patterns, Of. Support, for 

the performing arts by municipal governments in Europe. 
Although there is:a significant, difference, in, the 
municipal tax bases in Europe as compared with those 

in Canada, it is recommended that The Canada Council 
initiate discussions with municipal authorities in 
Canada's major urban centres concerning both financial 
support for performing arts organizations and effective 
methods for evaluating grant requests at the municipal 
level. 


10. PRIVATE SUPPORT FORT TRE Pr eRPORMING ARTS 


Although there has been an absolute increase in private 
financial, supportei or the. performing ants, im Canada 
during the last decade, private support has dramatically 
decreased in relative terms, from an estimated 34% in 
1963-1964 to 15% in 1970-1971. Here again, if The 
Canada Council is concerned with maintaining a judicious 
balance between public and private sources of support, 
discussions should be initiated between The Canada 
Council and major corporations, foundations and private 
donors. 


FUNDING AGENCIES AND INTERVIEWS 





This section traces the historical development of 
Canadian performing arts organizations and describes 

the funding agencies which contributed to this growth. 
Comments from interviews conducted with key policymakers 
in the performing arts (Appendix A) have been included 
Since they help to explain the funding patterns revealed 
in the next section. Although a set of guidelines was 
used to gain some consistency, these interviews took 

the form of open-ended discussions and helped to 

uncover previously unrecognized issues. 


THE PERFORMING ARTS 


The major impetus for the performing arts in Canada 
came fryom ,the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation. Lhe 
creation of the National Film Board in 1939 provided 
additional opportunities for employment, and the media 
continue to be a major source of revenue for musicians, 
ectoRs and artistic directors. However, the live 
performing arts (opera, music, dance and theatre) have 
experienced most of their development since World War II. 
The Winnipeg Ballet Club gave its first performance in 
1939 and achieved professional status in 1949. Opera 
Was produced in Montreal as early as 1947, but it did 
not appear in Toronto, Vancouver or Edmonton until 
ance 1945. 
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But significant growth in live performance has 
occurred only recently. The establishment of The 
Canada Council in 1957 provided the support and 
encouragement to enable professional groups to grow 
from adolescence to maturity and to develop a strong 
core of.activity, Including @ considerable anoune of 
national and international touring. At the same 
time, numerous smaller organizations have been 
encouraged to develop. 

An analysis Of this Growin Ts da Study an ee fo! 
and olir purpose 1S to Tocus On Une paraller corowen 

of funding agencies. Although the following description 
is very brief, a more comprehensive treatment is 
available in other research documents. 


FEDERAL AGENCIES 


Although our interviews were directed only towards 
provincial, municipal and private funding agencies, 

Our analysis also includes certain federal agencies, 
particularly The Canada Council, the National Arts Centre 
Corporation and the Department of the Secretary of State. 


(1) 


Crean, Susan M. Who's Afraid of Canadian Culture! 
Programme in Arts Administration. 

(2) Horsman, Joan and Pasquill, Frank.) Cultural ehunding 
Patterns in Canada. Programme in Arts Administration. 





THE CANADA COUNCIL 


One of the foremost recommendations of the 1949 Massey 
Commission was to establish a government-supported body 
WoLCh WOULD. asSSisSt.VOlUNntary erforts. ih the arts, 
humanities and social sciences; to foster Canada's 
cultural relationships abroad; and to perform the functions 
Ofmctne, National Commission. for, Unesco... In accordance with 
this recommendation, the federal government passed The 
Canada, Cauncil Act, in, 1957, whereby the Council consists 
of a chairman, vice-chairman and not more than nineteen 
other members appointed by the Governor-in-Council for 
five-year and three-year terms. 


Although the Council was originally established with a 
$50 million endowment fund, income is presently derived 
from three sources: earnings from the endowment, an 
annual appropriation from parliament, and funds from 
private donors used in accordance with their wishes. 

With freedom to set its own policies and to make its 

Own decisions within the terms of the Act, the Council 
has devised a broad programme of assistance to performing 
arts. orgenizations and, individual artists through “grants, 
awards and bursaries. 


The Canada Council expenditures listed in its 1961-1962 
to 1970-1971 annual reports provide a major input to 
Our analysis. 


THE NATIONAL ARTS CENTRE CORPORATION 


The Massey Report also observed that interest in serious 
music had greatly increased in Canada. However, the 
people who benefitted least from this increased interest 
were Canada's creative and interpretive artists. The 
Report concluded that serious music by Canadian composers 
and musicians was virtually unknown and that our stages 


were largely dominated by the performing arts of 

Europe or the United States. The solution as proposed 

by the Commission was a complex one, but prime requirements 
included the development of facilities for performance, 

the promotion of Canadian music, dance, opera and drama, 
and the organization oF  vours Tor sGanadidiwar cist 1c 
companies and concert artists. 


In 1966, as part of the preparation for Canada's centennial 
celebrations, parliament passed the National Arts Centre 
Act, creating the National sArts Centre Corporatton. 

Its objectives included: the operation and maintenance 

of the National Arts Centre, which opened in 1969; the 
development of the performing arts in the Ottawa region; 
and assistance to The Canada Council in the development 

of the performing arts across Canada. 


In its third year of operation, the Corporation established 
SiX Guiding pRInciples to be *ret lected in tie Centre's 
programming: ~uUality, Creativity, Variety, access tbrlity, 
Canadian content and cultural balance. Its main programme 
includes music, opera, dance, English and French theatre, 
popular entertainment, youth programming, radio and 
television broadcasts from the Centre, film programmes 

and touring arrangements for Canadian groups. 


Although the Centre's activities include the media arts, 
its annual appropriation from parliament is included in 
CU ana lys aS: 


THE DEPARTMENT OF THERSEGREUARY ORSSTATE 


The Depagtmentof the ,secretaryesot sotate. ic eotten unofficial ly 
called. canada'swe Mindsiry Of Culture « cin elftect., coe 
Department simply handles those matters within the 
jurisdiction of the federal government that are not 

assigned to any other department. It controls the 

National Film Board and exercises--certe in discretionary 

powers over the Canadian Radio-Television Commission, 

the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, the Canadian Film 


Te 


Development Corporation and the National Museums of 
Canada. In addition, it acts as spokesman in 
parliament for The Canada Council and the National 
Arts Centre Corporation. 


The Department maintains a Cultural Support Branch 

to assist with the development of Federal cultural 
Doli cressand LO processegrant.applications.of certain 
national organizations that fall outside the concern 
of other funding agencies. 


PROVINCIAL AGENCIES 


In chronological order, the prime bodies at the 
provincial level with responsibility for cultural 
development are: The Alberta Cultural Development 
Branch (1946); the Saskatchewan Arts Board (1949); 
Quebec Department of Cultural Affairs (1961); The 
Province, OF Oncarvo Council! for the Arts. (1963) ;. the 
Manitoba Arts Council (1965); the British Columbia 
Centennial Cultural Fund Committee (1967). 


Although New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland 
and Prince Edward Island do not yet have specific 
legisiation, authorizing financial assistance for 
artists and cultural organizations, each provides 
some form of Support. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Prior to 1967, grants to arts organizations were made 
directly from the Provincial Treasury. However, the 
Centennial Cultural” Funde Act.” passed in 1967... specified 
that a $5 million endowment be established in the 
Provincial Treasury and that the interest be used to 
stimulate cultural development within the province. In 
1969, the endowment was raised to $10 million and in 
1971" too $15 Wil Won. 


The Act made no provision for the administration of 

the fund but, at least until the recent change in 
government, an Advisory Committee composed of the 
Speaker of the House, the Deputy Provincial Minister 

and three Ministers without portfolio has been 
responsible for “the distribution oF Tunds. “lo date, 

the Committee has not attempted to assess quality itself 
but has relied instead on. ihe Canaca=ecounci ls Grant 
allocations to provide guidelines for its own grants 

to performing arts organizations and individuals. 


In a report based on a survey conducted in the summer 

of 1971, Professor D. Paul Schafer recommended that a 
permanent staff be hired to administrate the fund. 
However, during our interview, the chairman of the 
Committee indicated that he wished to discuss alternative 
structures with his committee and with representatives 

of British Columbia's cultural community before making 

a final decision- 


No grants have been made for arts facilities, research 
or education, and no influence has been exerted over 
Canadian, content, on ticket pricind-5 SuppoOmt for dance 
began in, L970-197)... and dSsis lances Ore faim sano. CU GUind 
exchanges may be available in the future. Otherwise, 
the present pattern of support will remain relatively 
constant. Concern was expressed that the federal 
government should examine the financial position, 
administration and programming of professional performing 
arts companies and encourage these organizations to 

do more national touring. 
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Had Premier Bennett's party been re-elected, there 
would have been a good possibility of future additions 
to the endowment. However, with the change in 
government, future increases may well take the form of 
an annual appropriation. 


The Advisory Committee has encouraged the formation of 
over fifty community arts councils throughout the 
province and has distributed grants to these councils 
on a per capita formula. Although approximately 20% 
of the 1970-1971 funds was spent in this manner and 
might indirectly benefit the performing arts, our 
analysis only considers the grants made to arts 
Organizations and the support provided to individuals. 
Consequently, the analysis will, tend to slightly 
underestimate the level of support. 


ALBERTA 


The Alberta Cultural Development Branch operated under 
the Department of Economic Affairs from 1946 to 1958 
and under the Provincial Secretary from 1959 to 1970. 
It then became a component part of the Department of 
Culture, Youth and Recreation (created in 1971) where 
it will continue to hold prime responsibility for the 
development of music, drama, creative writing, visual 
aytsaand provincial Libraries. 


The Branch's main objectives are to increase audience 
involvement and to raise the level of appreciation. 

A large portion of each annual budget is directed to 

the exposure programmes, leadership training and 
consultative services provided to communities by a 
full-time staff and a large number of part-time 
Instructors and @relstes.. Bpecause of 1tS interest .1n 
promoting high community involvement, the Branch actively 
promotes arts education programmes as well as performances 
by professional groups in schools and community centres. 
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lts attitude is that 10 you kil che anateur. siren 

you kiLi the professional Tom. sas UneVvesce she. tile 
performing arts cannot develop without a broad amateur 
base since public demand for the professional develops 
out of amateur participation. 


The Branch's work is presently directed towards a middle 
class audience, but future audiences could become more 
heterogeneous. It has a "hands off" policy towards 
ticket pricing, but is considering a system whereby 
credit cards would be issued to all Albertans and 

grants would then be partially assessed on the number 

of people who attended an organization's activities. 


In’ support “of proress tonal “argaritzatrons., .Lne Bratch 
has established a grant formula of an automatic 10% 

of gross operating budget, and it awards travel grants 
to groups that have been extended an official invitation 
for cultural exchange:* At» present, they only support 
young and unestablished individual talent, but hope to 
create a special find Tor the professional individual . 
There has been no assistance for capital costs of 
facilities or the acquisition of equipment. Policies 
guiding the distribution of funds are not expected to 
be changed within the near future. 


The Branch felt that relationships with The Canada Council 
could be improved through the establishment of regional 
offices, since there 1S presently imsurricient intormation 
exchange dnd consultation. © For toe bronen so. Dr Lord Cy 

for federal funds should be: (1) development of existing 
western professional organizations; (2) professional 
training and touring in smaller centres; (3) the formation 
of a counterpart to the Associatedetounciis of the Arts. 
Although it was felt that the federal government should 
assume approximately 40% of total subsidies and all 

other levels of support should assume 20% each, it was 
conceded that some provinces might go as high as 402. 

In general, the Branch felt there should be much greater 
cooperation and coordination between federal, provincial 
and municipal governments in funding the arts. 


SiUCeshinancial assistance In the form of direct grants 
and scholarships comprised only about 40% of the 
1970-1971 expenditures in the Branch's administration, 
music and drama divisions, our analysis understates 

the level of support. Unfortunately, there is no way 
of determining the extent to which programmed activity 
and acnhnes Grative costs actually contributed to .the 
performing arts. 


SASKATCHEWAN 


The Saskatchewan Arts Board was created by legislation 
in 1949 as an independent board of not less than seven 
and not more than fifteen members appointed for a one- 
year period. The Act made specific provision for an 
administrative director who was to serve as a board 
member. 


In l972eethe Department.of Culture.and Youth was created 
and the Arts Board became responsible to its minister. 
However, the Board will continue to receive an annual 
appropriation and retain full authority to make its own 
funding decisions. lhe Minister of Culture and. Youth 
felt that the creation of his department was an 
indication of the present government's belief in 

Mui siculiucalisheandes;ts intention. to,provide assistance 
for development in this area. Although high priority 
will be given to the decentralization and development 
Cipaectavities in rural communities... there is as. yet no 
clear idea of tactics. The first year will be spent in 
hiring people and undertaking studies of the existing 
ethnic groups and resources in Saskatchewan. The 
1972-1973 budget includes approximately $100,000 for 
this research. 


The Saskatchewan Arts Board's emphasis has been on the 
elevation of standards. Grants have been directed 

mainly to organizations working towards professional 

status while smaller communities have been served by 
prortessional touring groups such as the Overture Concerts 
and Jeunesses Musicales. The Board encourages organizations 
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to work witnin schools, develop youth training 
programmes and give special youth concerts. 


In regard to the methods of developing new audiences, 

it was felt that ticket pricing policies should be 

the domain of “the organtrzation's sconcerned, but that 

if prices were to sky-rocket at some point then 

the Board might intervene. At present, some organizations 
provide free tickets to special groups such as senior 
Citizens. 


The Saskatchewan Festival of the Arts was one major 
attempt to reach smaller communities, and the Board 
hopes that new methods may be developed to ensure 

that performances and workshops are available to a 
larger number of towns. Individual support is expected 
to steadily increase over the next few years since the 
Board is particularly concerned with young and 
unestablished people. Also anticipated is a more equal 
distribution of grants between professional and amateur 
activities. The main amateur projects in music will 

be the further development of the Saskatchewan Youth 
Orchestra, the Saskatchewan Youth Band and the 
Saskatchewan Youth Chorus. It is hoped that these 
groups will make a major tour outside the province 

on an alternate basis each year in addition to the 
present programme of touring to several Saskatchewan 
towns. The Board was concerned with the cost of 
touring groups to small centres and suggested that 

this might be a prime area for greater federal 
assistance. 


The Saskatchewan Summer School of the Arts offers two- 
to-three-week training courses, primarily for young 
people. The Saskatchewan Festival of the Arts, recently 
discontinued, presented performances and exhibitions in 
numerous Saskatchewan communities. Again, since these 
activities were planned and organized by staff members, 
the expenditures cannot be included along with the 
grants to arts organizations and awards to individuals. 
However, since the programmes included expenditures for 
the visual arts .as wel as «the sperionnting ants, vie 
performing arts expenditures would probably only amount 
to about $50,000 in 1970-1971, or roughly 60% of direct 
SUPPOrL. 


MANITOBA 


Although the Act establishing the Manitoba Arts Council 
WaSepdssedaunlsvoo., rthe Council did not begin full 
operation until fiscal year 1969-1970. The Council's 
Board consists of twelve members appointed for three- 
year terms by the Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council. 


The Council's position within the Department of Tourism, 
Recreation and Cultural Affairs is not expected to 
Change within the next few years. At present, the 
Department subsidizes the operation of the Centennial 
Concert Hall, whereas the Council provides direct grants 
Cosa ts Organizations. = .ne Council acts as an advisor 
to the City of Winnipeg regarding its distribution of 
Grants to culture l groups. 


The Councilos.emphasis 1s on quality, standards and 
increased accessibility to the arts. Reflecting these 
concerns, the points considered in evaluating applications 
include: (1) budget control and administrative practices; 
iP accesstTpTlTty of Services to all citizens:  <(3) 
extension of programmes to all parts of the province; 

(4) use and employment of Manitoba talent; (5) good 
working relations with parallel organizations, school 
peeras. @€tc.: (G6) “work with youth; (7) effective 

public relations programmes in relation to actual 
performance. 


The Director of the Council felt that Winnipeg audiences 
were presently fairly heterogeneous, but an actual 
audience profile had not been carried out. The larger 
Winnipeg organizations are still more concerned with 
artistic standards than with audience development but 
are gradually developing new "outreach" programmes and 
are encouraged to tour. The Council hopes to level off 
grants to the large-scale professional organizations and 
direct more funds to amateur activities. 


The Council hopes to establish a separate $100,000 
lottery find for assistance to individuals not presently 
served by The Canada Council. To help develop audiences, 
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the Council encourages organizations to provide free 
performances to certain underprivileged people, such 
as the handicapped, senior icitizens. etc. Physical 
location of performances was felt to be of prime 
importance. 


The Councrl chas no plans to Sem reduiactons Teqaraing 
Canadian or contemporary content, although it might 
exert gentle pressure on grant recipients to consider 
developing indigenous works. Ethnic activity and 
northern development are high priorities. Although 
Winnipeg has very good cultural facilities, an advisory 
committee is soon to be appointed by the provincial 
government to determine the capital and operating 
funding requirements for etnniec cultural dcrivierese 

It was felt that the federal government should be 
responsible for the major cost of cultural development 
and that the respective roles of the Secretary of State 
and The Canada Council need to be clarified. 


In summary, present priorities include northern 
development, establishment of better information 
channels, touring by professional companies, amateur 
activity and ethnic cultural development. 


ONTARIO 


The Ontario Arts Council, an independent body resembling 
the Manitoba and Saskatchewan funding agencies, was 
established by legislation in 1963 and located under 

the Department of Education. After the release of 

the Draft Report of the Ontario Commission on Post- 
secondary, Education... the Couneil, together with. the 
Ontario Science Centre, the Art Gallery of Ontario, the 
Ontario College of Art, the Royal Botanical Gardens, 

the Royal Ontario Museum and the Ontario Heritage 
Foundation, was moved under the Department of University 
Affairs. In turn, the Department of University Affairs, 
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the Department of Community and Social Development, 
and the Departments of Health and Education are 
coordinated by the Provincial Secretary. 


This organizational change reflects the Commission's 
recommendation that cultural organizations be 
considered part of post-secondary education. The 
only cultural agencies that are not now consolidated 
under the Department of University Affairs are the 
Cultural Exchange Programme, located within the 
Department of Education, and the Youth and Recreation 
Branch, located within the Department of Community 
and Social Development. The implications of this 
change have not yet been fully realized, but the 
government's present concern is to establish policies 
on cultural development since it anticipates a strong 
growth 1m public interest in the arts. 


the Ontarvo Arts Council consists of twelve private 
citizens appointed for three-year terms. It is 
entrusted with the responsibility of promoting the 
study, enjoyment, production and performance of works 
in tne arts, and is empowered to dispense grants, 
loans and scholarships. 


ines Counciie has. a very broad support pattern, including 
the use of media, arts education, arts research and 
programmed activities. It has a positive attitude 
towards Canadian content, touring, amateur support 

and awards to creative artists, but any change in its 
present funding pattern will depend upon future 
appropriations. It,hopes to continue its present 
growth rate and triple its budget within the next five 
years. 


The upsurge of interest in the arts by youth, stimulated 
DarialbyebyaislP and OFY,. has. placed,the Council] under 

great pressure. It has recently received requests which 
are completely unrealistic in comparison with past 

funding practices and, although it would like to help 
develop standards of quality within these emerging groups, 
it. feels. that careful coordination with the federal 
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government is required to prevent funding that is 
incongruent with the level of artistic achievement. 


Our analysis inclifdes “direct ‘grants fromthe 
Department of Education, the Ontario Arts Council and 
the Cultural Exchange Programme, but it does not 
account for the programmed activities of the Youth 
and Recreation Branch. The analysis therefore 
underestimates the level of support in Ontario, but 
since the Youth and Recreation Branch did not begin 
its touring programme "Summer Sounds" or to fund 
Theatre Ontario and Ontario Youth Theatre until 
fiscal year 1971-1972 the resulting error will not 
be significant. 


QUEBEC 


The Quebec Department of Cultural Affairs was created 

in 1961 and presently has an immense scope of operations, 
including divisions in French lang@ages eu ltural relatrons, 
arts and letters, music, culzural, expensiteuaetneatre, 
libraries, historic monuments and film. 


The main concerns of the Department regarding the 
performing arts are: (1) support for the production 

of art products and processes; (2) “provisions ot 
facilities; (3) support of creators; (4) formation 

of cultural awareness through education; (5) conservation. 


Because of the long existence of the programme and its 
great levels of support, the Department has been able 

to affect some factors which promote greater involvement 
of audiences. For example, grants are sometimes made 
conditional on a certain programme being included in 

the activity of an organization. The Department is 
presently undertaking a study that will hopefully 
rearrange the existing structure, lower administrative 
costs and provide greater assistance to less established 
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Organizations. It has recognized that larger 

Organizations have been awarded an increasing 

proportion of funds and efforts are being made 
to scounrteract: this tendency . 


This report is concerned only with the Department's 
direct support of individuals and organizations 
involved in cultural exchange, diffusion and other 
activities related to opera, music, dance and theatre. 
Since we ignore programmed and educational activities 
in the Conservatories of Music and Theatre, our 
analysis will underestimate the level of support in 
Quebec. 


NEW BRUNSWICK 


In 19677 the Office of “Cultural Affairs was established 
in the Office of the Premier by Order-in-Council. Its 
functions were to promote the study, enjoyment and 
production of the performing and visual arts, literary 
anuswend "Enattiss (to rassist, cooperate with and-enlist 
the aid of organizations with similar objectives; and 
toeprovidergrants “and "scholarships for the study, 
research and development of the arts in the province. 
The Handicrafts Branch, which had been in operation 
since 1946, was incorporated into this Office, where 

Pt continued to direct its efforts to developing 
cottage craft industries in New Brunswick and to 
teaching Graftseas a cultural and recreational activity. 


In 1969, a conference was held to draft policy recommendations 
on provincial involvement in the arts, but a change in 
government halted further progress. A Grants Committee, 

made up of a chairman and three senior civil servants, 

then assumed responsibility for funding the performing 

arts ohAtipresent ;-app ications from performing arts 

groups are considered along with all other provincial 
organizations. Since the Grants Committee does not have 

an arts development policy, the performing arts have lost 
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considerable ground and compete rather unsuccessfully 
for the annual $300,000 appropriation. 


There is no intention to fund individuals. provide 
arts facilities, or move into programming. Although 
professional groups are not favoured over amateurs, 
there is some bias towards organizations which have 
wide provincial involvement. 


At some time there may be a revival of the Cultural 
Affairs Office since Quebec and New Brunswick are 
interested in developing cultural exchanges. The 
major argument against a separate arts council is that 
a full-time staff cannot be justified with the present 
low tevel of activity. The formation of “an Atlanric 
or Maritime arts council might overcome this problem 
if it could be established through the cooperation of 
the provinces. 


In summary, it can be concluded that, with the exception 
of Theatre New Brunswick which derives a large portion 
of its support from the ‘Beaverbrook Foundation. the 
performing arts are in the initial stages of development 
within the province. Since the New Brunswick Symphony 
merged with the Atlantic Symphony, interest in classical 
music at the local level has been somewhat diminished, 
and it would appear that New Brunswick's only other 
assets are its high quality handicrafts. There may 

be some stimulation of the performing arts through 
recent, LIP dand, OhY grants.) but no Signiumicataschandges 

in the near future can be expected. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Nova Scotia -has) no. specif ic, legisilatiom «<aucnemizang 
financial assistance to performing arts organizations, 
but nevertheless the Department of Education and the 
Department of Finance, .and, Economics -do, provide, grants 
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to a number of groups. The Government of Nova Scotia 
has recently given active consideration to the 
establishment of a centralized funding system for 
cultural organizations and has considered various 
alternatives, including: (1) a grants committee 
Similar to the one in New Brunswick to be responsible 
Tor all, discretionary grants ordered by government; 

(2) an endowment fund similar to the British Columbia 
Centennial Cultural Fund; (3) an independent government- 
funded arts council; (4) the creation of a separate 
department of culturad affairs. It appears that. a 
decision in favour of the first alternative has been 
made, with four deputy ministers making up the 
committee. However, this development cannot be 
considered favourable to the arts since it will 
probebihya nes ults in, the same Jack of cultural priorities 
that exists in New Brunswick. 


The Departments presently involved in funding the arts 
see their objectives as being: (1) the provision of 
facilities to help communities develop cultural 
CCimutwes. wees DNG.se.Liminatson. of cultural disparities. 


Although the struature of the present funding is somewhat 
disorganized, sit was telt, that. the arts. have a fairly 
high priority for future governmental expenditures 

and that the trend towards increased support will 

likely continue. It was pointed out that the Maritime 
premiers have agreed to coordinate the funding of 
universities through the Maritime Universities Finance 
Committee, and it was felt that a Maritime arts council 
could be formed with the same kind of cooperation. 


Although it was recognized that the federal OFY and LIP 
projects had great beneficial effects on the artistic 
community of Nova Scotia, it was felt that they had 
raised expectations for change too high. It was also 
Suggested that matching grants might be one way of 
establishing community commitment. 


PAtaiiy- lt. was Teltetnat a fational cultural policy to 
coordinate the funding of various agencies would help the 
arts fUITIE) two important roles: the creatron ofa 
national identity and the development of social cohesion. 
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PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 


Prince Edward Island's Department of Education has no 
formulated cultural policy and most grants are 
distributed on an ad hoc basis. A finance committee 
bases its decisions on precedent and there is very 
little support given to the arts except for an annual 
grant to the Confederation Centre. 


The Centre was constructed under federal charter and 
upon completion was turned over to the Fathers of 
Confederation Building Trust. Since the operation 

of the Centre's library as Fimanced separately. 

this report assumes that operating grants from the 
Department of the Secretary of State and the Government 
of Prince Edward Island are in direct support of the 
performing arts in general. 


The development of the arts in Prince Edward Island 

has been helped a great deal by the Centre, but a 

low population base and scarce resources make progress 
difficult. Prince Edward island 1s a closely —knic., 
family-related community, and the social aspects of 

the arts are not considered to be important. 
Consequently, the Centre operates mainly during the 
summer when tourists supplement the Island's population. 


Although Prince Edward Island gets more than its share 
of federal ‘Support, It was felt that ihe’ Canada -Counce? I's 
emphasis on professionalism worked against the Maritimes 
in general. It was recognized that a Maritimes arts 
council might be of some benefit, but it was pointed 

out that P.B.1T. residents are primarily Islanders 

rather ‘than Maritimers -and’ that ‘ary "such -coune || 

would have to cope with problems of communication, 
differing tax bases and different stages of development. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


The Province of Newfoundland has provided encouragement 
for its cultural growth by the establishment of several 
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arts-and culture centres... Atupresent, St. John's, 
Corner Brook and Grand Falls each have, or shortly 
will have, completed facilities. 


Newfoundland is faced with the peculiar situation of 


having elaborate facilities without its own professional 
groups. fravel assistance grants from The Canada Council 


have enabled the province to place such companies as 

the Canadian Opera, the Royal Winnipeg Ballet and the 
Atlantic Symphony into these centres and to keep the 

price of tickets at an economic level. 


To help develop standards of quality in local groups, 
The Canada Council has also provided professional 
directors for the amateur theatre companies that 
perform during the St. John's Summer Festival of the 
Arts. The director of the festival hopes to broaden 
this into workshop sessions whereby local amateur 
theatre groups can take advantage of professional 
training. Grass roots development is also encouraged 
by the provision of technical facilities at very low 
rental rates, which are often written off entirely. 
Although one cannot expect to see the development of 
professional companies when there are so many other 
areas of need, one organization that might develop is 
the St. John's Symphony Society, which grew out of a 
Memorial University Extension Service programme. 


Unlike Prince Edward Island, Newfoundland's cultural 
centres do not receive a great amount of publicity 
through its Department of Tourism, which promotes a 
"hunting and fishing" image to the mainland. 
Consequently, although tourism in general is impeded 
by difficult access to the mainland, an unfavourable 
Climate and cold, rocky beaches, the province is 
failing to reach this potential arts audtvence and to 
derive maximum use of its facilities. 


Since the various centres' art galleries are handled 


by Memorial University, the libraries by the Provincial 


Libraries Board and the maintenance by Public Works, 
this report assumes that appropriations from the 
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Department of Provincial Affairs are of direct 
benefit to the performing arts un generals seeteic 
not assumed to be programmed activity because grants 
to the National Arts Centre and the Confederation 
Centre have similarly been included in our analysis. 


SUMMARY OF PROVINCIAL AGENCY INTERVIEWS 


Most provincial agencies appear to have progressed in 
some form or another towards addressing the question 
of cultural policy, and they are beginning to siirt 
towards more amateur and individual support. The 
Maritime provinces, however, are not yet sufficiently 
organized to consider how to best develop their 
performing arts assets. 


It would appear that all provinces are concerned about 
the funding Of aris organ! Zalions, Chrnougne tt eanoel hr). 
particularly if newly.formed organizations approach 
the provinces for continued support. There is very 
little communication among the provinces and with 
other levels.of funding, about such probleme... and wt 
was often stated that there needs to be a clear 
articulation of what [he Canada Councilece pomwcres 
are, What the cultural policy of thesnicdionempdntge De. 
and what role the provinces might play in its 
formulation and implementation. 
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MUNICIPAL AGENCIES 


In the previous section, each province was considered 
separately because the scope of operations warranted 
SHecitdl attention... However. the number of city 
officials interviewed makes it necessary for us to 
ReStiice eanis Sect On won general remarks on municipal 
Support. 


MUNTLOUPAL LILES AND. DHE ARTS 


Municipalities are authorized by provincial law to make 
Grants so. non-prot it Organizations, but. they must limit 
the aggregate amount of all grants to less than one mill. 
Similarly, municipal governments are authorized to pass 
by-laws for the construction, operation and maintenance 
Of YaytS) facilities. and to exenpt, arts organizations 

irom property taxes. 


Although this clear mandate has been given to municipalities, 
most have responded in no more than a perfunctory manner. 

For example, during Canada's centennial year, some 

responded to the opportunity of constructing major arts 
facilities on a cost-sharing basis with the federal and 
provincial governments, but a full commitment for 

programming these centres is still forthcoming. On the 

other hand, many municipalities do extend the property 

tax exemption and often arts activities form part of 

library or recreation programmes. 


This report tCabulates only the grants to private Organizations 
and, consequently, somewhat underestimates the level of 
locally programmed amateur activity. However, like the 
programmed activities of Alberta, Saskatchewan, Ontario 

and Quebec, the inclusion of this support would only 

cConiuse the tabulations of grants. 
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THE MUNICIPAL GRANTS STRUCTURE 


There is a multitude of systems employed in processing 
grant applications, but approval is usually required 
from a board of control, a grants Sub-connittee,. or 
the entire city council. Montreal and Calgary are the 
only important exceptions to this pattern. 


In 1956, the Montreal City Council created a permanent 
committee called the Greater Montreal Council of the 
Arts. For a term of five years, the City Couneidl 
appoints committee members, all of whom must have 
recognized artistic training om administrative 
experience. The City of Montreal and other municipalities 
located on the Island are under the jurisdiction of the 
Arts Council. and each, municipal acy. comin? bute soel aos 
its municipal sales tax. inte a-Ffund= Except. fama tO: 
administration allowance, the fund is used entirely 

fOr Grants tO aecs. Organi zawions.. 


Similarly, in 1969 the Calgary City Council agreed to 
the establishment of the Calgary Region Arts Foundation, 
comprised of people familiar with local arts activities. 
The Foundation submits an annual budget to the City, 
receives a lump sum grant, and then distributes the 
funds according Ly. 


In addition to the problems created by the absence of 
well-defined application procedures, arts organizations 
are often faced with the complexity of a metro organization. 
For example, in Metropolitan Toronto, arts organizations 
may apply either to their own borough or to Metro Council. 
If they choose the former, they face the possibility of 
being turned down because of lack of funds, but if they 
choose Metro Council they can be refused a grant on the 
grounds that their activities are not Metro-wide in scope. 
Furthermore, performing arts organizations are often 
assessed by politicians who are not qualified to judge 

the organizations in terms of their artistic standards 

or their cultural contribution to the community. 


The establishment of a separate arts council appears to 
be one effective method of distributing municipal funds 
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to arts organizations. However, while municipal 
politicians felt that an advisory group might be 
useful in aiding them with their decisions, most of 
them disagreed with the idea of an independent body 
because they felt a buffer should not be set up between 
Chiespolitncianse and the public. “They also feared that 
an arts committee might become too powerful and simply 
reinrorce estapiished avts organizations. Confirming 
this fear, we found that Montreal gave continuing grants 
to the "most deserving and experienced" organizations 
and had little money left for the more innovative and 
fledgling groups. On the other hand, Toronto's 
experience with professional advice was that a 
consultant was of value only if he gave an objective 
evaluation of each and every application. Only in 
Vancouver did we find that there was a possibility 
that an arts committee might be set up. A few years 
ago, the Vancouver City Council rejected this proposal 
and decisions continued to be made by a finance 
committee, requiring a "yes" vote by eight out of 
eleven city councillors. However, a highly favourable 
response: to e@ [ir project. coordinated by the Social 
Planning and Community Development Branch of the City, 
might put the proposal back into a more favourable 
Mighteawith Vocals polivcircians. It as hoped that the 
committee might be made up of members of City Council 
and outside arts people. 


MUNICIPAL RATIONALE FOR THE ARTS 


It was very rare to find within municipal governments 
any stated policy towards the performing arts, and 
consequently the objectives of their support were never 
well defined. On the other hand, a great many cities 
had a rationale for the arts which varied according to 
each city's stage of development. 


For example, many Maritime cities were trying to attract 
industry and consequently the main rationale was to 
improve the cultural environment to satisfy corporate 
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executives and their families. Although Saint John, 
New Brunswick, is a large, economically-viable 
seaport community, municipal authorities wish to 
create a "total environment" since they find it 
difficult .to attract industry because Ofetoc. wack 

of .a cultural communtty. 


Other cities of similar size used this economic rationale 
regarding the tourist industry, clalimingethat. tte cares 
give a city an identity which can be promoted abroad. 
However, as the size of cities increased, we found the 
rationale became less functionally and economically 
Oriented. We found instead that the reasons were to 
"Create a multi-dimensional man", "to reinforce ethnic 
identity", "to create social "conesTon. . to. proviaesan 
outlet for human expression", "“ to create a national 
identity", and a number of other socially defined reasons. 
Although the point of view that hockey games were better 
than the arts in creating social cohesion was expressed 
by one mayor, there was a general feeling that the arts 
did have a place with the city. 


AUDIENCE DEVELOPMENT 


When questioned about the size and composition of 
performing arts audiences, most municipal officials 
felt that it was an upper-middle-class audience with 
an ever-increasing interest from other segments of 

the population, especially the youth. When questioned 
about what changes might help to develop audiences, 
responses were few, but there were enough to form a 
general pattern. 


Regarding ticket pricing. "0S. OfTicidlsa Tele cial Free 
tickets should be available only to underprivileged 
groups that could not aTrord to pay. Regarding ane 
physical location of the performance, there was 
widespread agreement that the arts should get out of 
their confined facilities and into open, informal 
environments where they could appeal to a larger 

number and variety of people. 
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Generally speaking, the officials interviewed were 
slightly in favour of Canadian contemporary content, 
but wsualiy, they showed .therr Canadian inferiority 
complex by saying we should not compromise quality. 


Without exception, anunicipalities did not assist 
individuals because of the difficulty of evaluation. 
They preferred organizations that had a long-standing 
reputation within the community, and they were not 
particularly disposed to new and amateur groups. 


In some cases, arts education was considered to be 
important and grants were made on the condition that 
recipients had some type of educational programme. 
Edmonton, for example, felt that the current interest 
in the professional arts was a result of the fifteen 
years of work with amateur activities carried out by 
Lhe@elulcurad Divesionedfethe City’s Parks and 
Recreation Department. In general, arts programmes 
directly sponsored by municipalities are highly 
participatory, educational and democratic. Therefore, 
it seems surprising that when private arts organizations 
apply for a municipal grant they are often required to 
have high standards of excellence, a great reputation 
Mm. the, community, other sources of support... a high 
earned income, an up-to-date administration, and an 
audited financial statement before they are actively 
considered for a grant. 


CULTURAL. FACILI TuLES 


All municipalities interviewed expressed a great deal of 
imerest An. cultural. taciia ties. A. number, of cities., 
incdudings halitaxs, Saint John, Calgary.,.E-dmonton. and 
Kitchener, are in the process of planning some type 

of culLturasd centre. 


Saint John, for example, passed a motion which claimed 
top priority on the use of the Department of Regional 
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Economic Expansion funds for ‘a ‘cultural complex timeludmiag 
a museum, library and theatre. Although the municipal 
representatives thought the Department might rebel at 
setting this precedent, they pointed out that regional 
disparity includes cultural®activities ana that Unless 
Saint John improves this aspect of the ‘community 
industries will ignore whatever else DREE might do. 


In some cases, the municipalities were extremely proud 

of their centres and realised the financial implications 
to the community. This applied especially to Charlottetown, 
Burnaby and Hamilton. On the” other "hands Toronmto=1s 
often embarrassed at having two arts centres, the St. 
Lawrence Centre, built during centennial year, and the 
O'Keefe Centre, which was handed over to the municipal 
government shortly thereafter. The usual question put to 
the politicians of Toronto 1s “Why two centres? = sand=the 
St. Lawrence Centre is usually looked upon as an unwanted 
albatross. This negative feeling towards large, palace- 
type structures was not common, but there was some 
indication that people were thinking more in terms of 
people-oriented facilities. 


PROBLEMS IN MUNICIPAL SUPPORT 


The municipal tax base and its inadequacy in meeting 

the costs of even the most essential services of a city 
was the most common topic of conversation in all the 
interviews. As a partial explanation of the present 
difficulties, tt was pointed out that municipa | 
legislation was initially formulated in a rural age 
before a high proportion of people lived in cities. 
Therefore, cities today must service a large percentage 
of the population but are expected to do so with a very 
regressive tax base. On the other hand, the provincial 
governments of P.E.I. and New Brunswick have taken 
control of the purse strings entirely. This arrangement 
has alleviated some of the financial burdens of the cities, 
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but at the same time it has isolated the taxpayer 
from municipal council members. 


However, “ever ait muntci palates: did successful ly Tobby 

for a percentage of the income tax base and restrictions 

on grants were eliminated, municipalities would still 

not ber particularly skilled at encovraging cultural 

growth unless new methods for evaluating organizations 

were introduced. - At present, most small ‘arts organizations 
cannot wield enough political power to obtain an initial 
grant, and in some cases even the largest professional 
groups are annually threatened with losing municipal 
SuUpPPOMT. 


The arts require stable support to develop properly, 
and city politics are extremely volatile and personal. 
One example of what can happen in this kind of situation 
was found in Dartmouth where City Hall recently voted 
eleven to three against a grant to the Neptune Theatre. 
This decision was reversed only after a considerable 
amount of lobbying by the mayor. Similarly, Toronto 
Cityshallhes grant tothe Toronto Arts Foundation is a 
controversial issue each year, and it is very possible 
that some day the grant will be refused. A final 
example of this antipathy was found in Winnipeg, where 
the larger organizations have little hope of receiving 
any increase over the present level of grants provided 
to them. 


Part of the negative feeling towards professional groups 
occurs because people interested in the arts are very 
rarely interested an"local’ politics and vice versa. 
Promotional efforts often go astray when conservative 
councillors are put *off"by “witra tiodern plays of nudity, 
sex and political action against the government’. Just 
as municipal officials are stereotyped as "sewers, roads 
and “garbage *col lection", ‘so arts organizations still 
fight an *esoterte*faggots" “images All of “this ‘suggests 
that the arts need to communicate more, not only with 
the mayors but also with councillors and the community 
at large. Otherwise, the arts will continue to win 
their stipport=by ifluencing onbky afew; admittedly key, 
politicians, and may thereby expose themselves to 
finanetial disaster. 
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The majority, of; polaticians»prefennre da f reeishandy an 
distributing funds, but thought,that matching: ior 
formula grants might stimulate a rearrangement of 
priorities and give credibility to some organizations. 
In terms of a formula, a 50/30/20 split between the 
federal, provincial and municipal governments was 

the usta wati 0) -quoted.. 


It was found that some municipalities felt blackmailed 
by large arts organizations and by other levels of 
government. Councillors rarely have any contact with 
The Canada Council, and the only information regarding 
policy comes from organizations that often claim 
municipal grants are required in order to maintain 
their support from other agencies. 


Animosity became greater as we moved geographically 

away from Ottawa, and it seemed there was deep 

resentment over the centralization of activity and 
funding in Ontario. Consequently, reaction to LIP-funded 
arts activities was generally favourable. The biggest 
problem was the lack of coordination, which often led 

to «dup hicat ion of teffonteand wamage toyexts ting 
Organizations. 


One notable exception to this occurred in Vancouver 
where the municipality handled a $165,000 LIP grant 
and brought a very successful arts programme to the 
community at large. The director of the Vancouver 
Social Development Branch felt that cultural planning 
was Ones Of athesmoSst-i mpontant: fields, fofeurban 
development. Municipalities might not know too much 
about the arts, but they do know about the community, 
its needs and what kind of arts activity are best 
suited to «the community. Abthough séhiksiparticuhar 
Success with the LIP grant serves as an example of 
how municipal governments can become more involved in 
arts activities, it should be recognized that key 
factors for success are people with combined 
entrepreneurial, artistic and adminis trative dabihity.. 


From our.survey. we conclude thatathe on lyacatyenot 
concerned one way or another about the arts is Ottawa, 
where the reaction was "why shoot off a cap gun when 
you are surrounded by cannons?". 
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FUTURE SUPPORT PATTERNS 


Any real growth in municipal support for the performing 
arts wi) ube Simi ted abyshackvof ofunds tand byaprovineial 
restrietpons = Althoughesome professional organizations 
are in a perilous situation regarding future increases 
in theivagnants, smabler groups should-be able to 

look forward to increased assistance, continuing tax 
relief, provision of facilities, and perhaps even being 
hired to do municipal programming. 


CORPORATIONS 


The most recent Corporate Financial Statistics indicated 
that in 1969 there were 207,424 corporations in Canada, 
with total assets of about $212 billion and total profits 
before taxes of over $10 billion. However, 40% of 

these profits were made by just 229 of the largest 
corporations. These large corporations were also the 
most important sources of corporate philanthropy. 


SUPPORT, FOR? THE PERFORMING ARTS 


Corporate donations for 1969-1970 fiscal year were 
recorded as $70.2 million or about .79% of before-taxes 
profits. Although ten years ago this stood at about 
1.38%, a recent survey of the Conference Board indicates 
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that operating grants to cultural “organiZatronsehave 
increased from about 1.8% to their present level of 
3.5% of total donations during the same time period. 
Consequently, by excluding the visual arts, we have 
estimated that performing arts organizations presently 
receive about 2.6% of total corporate philanthropy. 


This report concerns itself only with direct grants 
to arts organizations, but recognizes that business 
organizations often indirectly support the arts 
through the purchase of season tickets for clients 
or employees, sponsorship of music festivals or 
theatrical programmes, and the design, layout and 
production of season programmes for various arts 
organizations. It should also be noted that senior 
executives are often recruited to raise money for 
arts organizations and that this time may represent 
a substantially greater contribution than the 
companies' direct grants. 


The reasons given for corporate philanthropy include 
community responsibility, public relations, indirect 
company benefit and tax savings. However, the chief 
reason for corporate giving might well be that senior 
executives or customers often become conscientiously 
attached to a particular cause and then use their 
influence with the company to win support for the 
cause. Another form of influence is reciprocal 
giving, which occurs: when senior executives are 
recruited for leading roles in different fund-raising 
drives@and’ trade’ sol icitations% 


EVALUATION AND PROCESSING OF APPLICATIONS 


Regardless of size, most companies make donations on 

an appreciable scale and consequently require budgetary 
controls. Numerous factors enter into determining the 
budget for each year, but some of these include: 
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(1) the previous year's giving; (2) company earnings 
before and after taxes; (3) the sum of expected 
appeals; (4) the giving of other companies; (5) the 
number of employees, sales volume, etc. 


(es thence ss towards, 6Stablishing a formal ly.consti tuted 
contributions committee. Even when only one executive 
is placed in charge, he is usually involved in 
consultation with other chief executives. The duties 

of a committee typically include budget preparation, 
coordination of the company's policies within their 
divisions, screening and reviewing requests, keeping 
systematic records, directly duthorizing small donations 
and making recommendations for board approval on larger 
requests. 


In evaluating requests for support, investigation is 
usually a selective process that focuses on organizations 
SOLTCUCINGRSUpPOrt for ihe Tirst time, particularly 

when the decision will set a precedent. Recurrent 
appeals already approved and supported from year to 
year only require fresh consideration when there is a 
change in the size of the request. The extent of 
investigation varies with the character of the 
Organization and the amount contributed, but federated 
appeals are usually well sponsored and publicized and 
hei Credentials, are taken Tor, granted. Similarly, 
building campaigns by well-known hospitals and 
universities command confidence because of their 

public reputation, and contributing companies usually 
have no desire to look into their administration. 
Requests from arts organizations are usually of such 

a small magnitude that little investigation is required. 


Donative policies of companies with operations in 

several communities are complicated by the wide variety 
inocel obligations, Such companies are often criticized 
for their failure to distribute support evenly and, in 
order to gain consistency, most corporate giving is a 

head office function. However, in some cases, local 
managers are granted freedom of decision within 
discretionary limits. 
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INNOVATIVE GIVING AND THE ARTS 


In our interviews, most executives expressed an 
awareness of social responsibility. sa concer ioy ities 
the quality of life, and fears regarding eipesainenar ion 
of youth. These concerns did.not necessarily amply a 
recognition, ,o7 the social FUunclioneot athe sarhc mot 
in a significant number of interviews mention was 
made of the importance of the cultural environment, 
especially when relocating top executives to an area. 
Although there might be some marketing value in using 
the arts, to bulld_ a corporate. identi ty,. 1s 
generally felt that if Rothmans or Imperial Tobacco 
were less restricted in other forms of advertising 
they might not be so enthusiastic about their latest 
ventures. 


At a conference held recently by the Conference Board 
on Effectiveness and. Jnnovation ine Corporate, Giving, 
the general theme was that corporations must become 
more concerned about how their grants are being used 
and how they affect their immediate environment. 
Corporations are moving away from the bricks and mortar 
concept of corporate giving and towards the idea of 
enrichment of human lives. This would appear to have 
Signiticant implications, Tor the. aris. andeumoVvid t 16 
and socially oriented arts organizations should be 
able to benefit from this trend. However, corporate 
executives were usually somewhat unaware of the social 
role’ of the aris, .Utner. tian, thas. the corporate, Olas 
towards professional organizations occurs because it 
is easier for them to evaluate large-scale national 
groups than 1t 1S to get Involved with supporting 
smaller organizations and individuals. 


GENERAL CORPORATE ATTITUDES 


In the past, corporate SuUpDOR. Tor the peri orm ng sartus 
has been hampered by the lack of policies within this 
area and the typical business attitude that there should 
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be a dollar return associated with every expenditure. 


Although corporate directors can justify the purchase 


Of art works on tne basis Of a “good investment". 
they cannot apply the same logic to supporting the 


performing arts. Only occasionally was the point of 


view expressed that corporations should battle 
government bureaucracy by donating the money directly 
to the performing arts, or that it was even necessary 
tO Maintanm a oluralircy of Support. The “sissy” 
image Of the @vrts ts “still a detriment, and one fund= 
raising executive described how difficult it was to 
raise Tunas fore cre arts ih comparison with other 
charities. Another fund-raiser pointed out that a 
few large foreign-controlled companies were holding 
out In vhetr suppOore of Canadian charities and that 


the main burden fell upon the two hundred largest 


Canadian “corporations. 


The involvement of executives on the boards of 
performing arts organizations varied considerably, 

but a few thought the administration of performing 
arts organizations could be greatly improved and that 
The Canada Council should place priority on solving 
this problem. One company matched their executives' 
contributions and expected definite results from their 
participation as board members, while others preferred 
their executives not to waste their valuable time. 

One person stated that professional fund-raisers 


- were not nearly as useful as getting the "right" 


rich egomaniac to run a fund drive since "everything 
TS UD vror arabs and the strongest man wins”. Thrs 
attitude reflects the wide gap between the management 
style of most arts organizations and the approach of 
a great many business executives. Therefore, this 
should be given a great deal of consideration by arts 
organizations that want to gain support from this 
Sechore 
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FUTURE SURRORT. FOR THE RERFORMING ARTS 


There has been a decline in the demands from the 
traditional charities of education, health and 
welfare because of increased government involvement 
in these areas. Consequently, the timing is ideal 
TOYr the arts, to pursue ta Greater pometon 0k une 
total corporate philanthropy. It was generally 

felt that an united arts appeal or a system of 
matching grants would eliminate the difficult task 
of evaluating applications and encourage greater 
corporate donations to small arts organizations. 
Some companies stated the need for an advisory group 
to provide impartial recommendation as well as the 
need for a lucid document on why corporations should 
support the arts. 


At present, there is no counterpart in Canada to the 
United States' Business Committee for the Arts. This 
Committee was formed with five objectives: (1) to 
Obtain 1ntormation an, Supoort oF thera nes oles 
business community; (2) to counsel corporations 
interested in aiding the arts; (3) to inform corporations 
of neW interests tor suUppoKt.ot the artsci( 4).6 ce css, ust 
artistic Organizations jin presentations to corporations 
and to encourage participation by businessmen in arts 
groups; and (5) to represent business and corporate 
endeavours in arts organizations to government agencies. 


Our interviews revealed that corporations are interested 
in establishing an organization similar to the Business 
Committee for the Arts, and several executives are 
already involved in promoting this development. Rothmans 
of Pall Mall has joined BCA, and recently won the Esquire 
award for their innovative work in designing and 
providing brochures for Canadian performing arts 
Organizations. One executive estimated that cultural 
support could easily double within the next few years 

if coordination from the right executive team was 
provided. It would seem that all that is required is 

a certain amount of leadership, and this could conceivably 
come from either the arts, the corporations, the 
government, or some impartial body. 
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FOUNDATIONS 


Even an educated guess on the extent of foundation 
Wealth isstexceedingly difficult, quite apart from 
knowing "who's who" in the world of Canadian foundations. 


WHERE THE money 1s?) 


Most Canadian foundations tend to shun publicity and 

no in-depth study of activities, assets and disbursements 
has been published. Although there are probably some 
fourteen hundred foundations in Canada, fewer than 

nine publish reports on a regular basis and only 

four of these provide financial details. 


When a foundation applies to the federal government for 
letters patent, the Canada Gazette publishes its name, 
the city and province where its main office will be 
located, and the names of its incorporators. However, 
at no time does it publish a comprehensive list of the 
names and addresses of existing Canadian foundations. 
Thisaapproach dseih stiarp Contrast to practices In “the 
United States and Britain. In 1960, the British parliament 
approved an act which established a public and universal 
central register of charities. This was largely the 
result of the "Nathan Report", which argued that "a 
charitapler trust, "arter ald, Vs a- trust tor the benefit 
tothe publaic ind, as such, enjoys very considerable 
advantages in being exempt from the rule against 
perpetuities and in being exempt from income tax". The 
report pointed out it was essential to know exactly what 
trusts existed if communities were to gain full benefit 
from them. 





(1) friett, Alan. “'Where the Moriey Is,” Financial Post, 
May 165 97h 
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Each year, United States foundations must fill out 
Form 990-A, which includes the current name and 
address of the foundation, details of its assets 
and expenditures, the amount of every grant awarded 
together with the recipient's name and address, and 
a schedule, of. officers, directors. anditrusiecs: 


In view of the developments in Britain and the 

United States, it seems inevitable that, unless more 
Canadian foundations are prepared to acknowledge a 
responsibility to account to the publae forptneir 
activities, at some point in time government 
legislation must be passed to require them to do so. 
Foundattons-claim that their reason) for not disclosing 
their activities is that they do not want to be 
inundated by a barrage of requests. However, the 
Canadian Income Tax Act contains a number of loopholes, 
and foundations are sometimes used for the purpose of 
estate planning, and, to retain.control, over fami ly wealth. 


COMMUNITY FOUNDATIONS 


One of the first community foundations established in 
Canada was the Winnipeg Foundation, created in 1921. 
Its 1971 annual report estimated the market value of 
its. tota] «capital, assetsmatr$105644,000sands total 
grants to date were quoted as $7,540,000. The total 
of new gifts for 1971 amounted to $495,000, of which 
the performing arts received $17,500 or 3.5% of the 
Lota 


The Winnipeg Foundation has been greatly exceeded in 
terms. of total,assetss bys thes VancouversFolndati om, 
Similar community fund established in 1943. The 

1971 annual report shows capital funds in excess of 

$32 million and a distribution of funds since inception 
of over $10 mill iom. »:0f thes 2esamieWiionmeds stra buted 
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im (92 cist over $100,000 or about 4% was donated 
to performing arts organizations. 


Community foundations also exist in Ottawa, Hamilton, 
Calera VLCLOrla., Windsor, London, Saskatoon, and 
Metropolitan Toronto. 


PRIVATE FOUNDATIONS 


Some of the private foundations which publish reports 
and fund the performing arts include the Atkinson 
Foundation, J.P. Bickell Foundation, Laidlaw Foundation 
and the Leon and Thea Koerner Foundation. Although 

the Floyd S. Chalmers Foundation, chartered in 1963, 
does not publish annual reports and has limited 
resources, it is extremely important to the performing 
2 CS wit ot dtgal GaEuUndS, ONLY. aets OnGanizat Ons. 
Consequently, its level of support would match that of 
larger foundations which have more varied interests. 


Most foundations are concentrated in the east, and public 
trustees estimate that some four hundred and fifty 

exist in Untario alone: Since performing arts 
Organizations in other parts of Canada do not have 

access to many of these foundations, this concentration 
helps to reinforce geographic cultural disparities. 


SUPPORT JFOR THE ARTS 


It has been estimated by a leading fund-raising firm 

in Canada that for the year 1969 approximately $550,000,000 
was distributed by the various Canadian foundations. 

This is many times the level of corporate philanthropy 

and 1te1s Somewhat Surprising that a greater percentage 

of support for the performing arts is not achieved 

from this source. 
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Of the foundations, interviewed, only the Vancouver 
Foundation had a committee of private citizens to 
process applications. Although administrative 
secretaries are sometimes used to process applications 
and evaluate requests, most grants are approved on a 
personal basis by the trustees, “and "rt Ts eto ote 
benefit of an arts organization to have the right 
people on its own board. 


Since most foundations interviewed had never been 
extensively involved in funding the arts, they did 

not have any objectives of support or concrete 
criteria for evaluating requests. VPt°was Usually 
stated that each application was "judged on its own 
merit", while "the greatest need" was cited most 
frequently as the most important criterion for 
Support. Most foundations directed their money to 

a multiplicity ofr concerns ir the@areus ot ened) ei 
social services and education. Usually, applications 
from arts organizations were considered in conjunction 
with all other charitable causes and consequently 

they held a low priority. It was apparent that most 
of the people interviewed had the stereotyped image 

of the performing arts as an elegant social event for 
people who could well afford to pay, and understandably 
this image has prevented many of them from thinking of 
the arts in broader terms. 


Many private foundations cannot support the arts 

because of restrictions in the terms of the original 
trusts. Even when there are no legal restraints, 
trustees are often relatives or close friends of the 
donor and do not wish to direct’ funds to activities 

that were not of interest to him. Community foundations 
seemed to have more freedom to allocate their funds 
according to current demands. 


Since many foundations favour project-oriented or 
capital requests, small and more innovative arts 
organizations should have some prospect of successfully 
competing for these funds. However, foundations tended 
to favour very safe and more traditional projects. 
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Foundations were generally unaware of each other's 
activities im funding the performing arts, although 

a few administrators in Toronto discuss mutual 
problems and requests. As a group, foundations 

did not seem to perceive recent changes in our 
society to the extent that corporate executives did. 
However, this might result from the fact that 
corporations are in the market place and must observe 
trends very closely whereas foundations do not have 
the same demands. 


It was difficult to determine whether foundations 
would change their attitude towards the arts within 
the next few years. It was frequently expressed that 
foundations like to "run their own show", and any 
attempt to change their attitudes would probably 

come up against a very strong defence. On the other 
hand, a few people mentioned that the current decline 
in requests from health, education and welfare means 
that foundations will have more discretionary funds 
at their disposal . 


Unlike corporations, foundations had very little 
interest in an united arts appeal or matching grants 
since they want a clear idea of how their money is 
used. It appears the only major way to penetrate 
this source of funds is to know what foundations 
exist, whether they favour project or operating 
grants, who their trustees are, and what kind of 
performing arts projects they have funded in the 
past. A publication planned by Alan Arlett of 
Clarkson College in New York may be of great 
service in this regard. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL MODEL 


In order to make an objective examination, it is 
necessary to first define a model situation with which 
we can compare reality. It is not necessary for the 
reader to agree with our model situation as long as 

he can identify any biases inherent in our analysis. 
However, in order to define our model in the most 
objective manner, we have turned to recent Canadian 
and international developments in cultural policy. (1) 


INTERNATIONAL OBJECTIVE FOR SUPPORT 


The first requirement in establishing a model is to 
define objectives in supporting the performing arts. 


Although priorities change from one social, economic 
and political, situetion, to another... the cultural 
objectives of many different countries share striking 
Similarities. For example, in the United States 
"wider appreciation and enjoyment of the arts" is 

top priority, whereas it takes second place in Japan, 
which stresses "improvement of cultural quality". 
Tunisia also places top priority on "increased access", 
but couples it with a stipulation pertaining to the 
“cultural heritage of the nation". In Sweden, top 
PYTOriLtyY WS) Given, £0) Sub ROMt tO practi rtroners.ot the 
auras see 


The stated objectives can be classified into two 
categories: (1) social-cultural and2) aesthetic- 
cultural. Given this distinction. we ican, onesent sa 
set of objectives for .the, Financial support. ote tne 
performing arts. 


(1) Jain, Vijay. Formulation and Implementation of Cultural 
Policy: A Comparative Approach. Programme in 
Arts Administration. 
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Social-Cultural Objectives Aesthetic-Cultural Objectives 
Democratization of culture . Encouragement of innovation 
and creativity in cultural 
Encouragement of human expression 


interaction 
Encouragement of excellence 


Preserva ion Of traditional i. Gu btuiee | Sp uiesu tts 
cultumah.expressions, in 

balance with contemporary . Deepening of cultural 
cultural expressions experiences 


Promotion of an indigenous 
culture 


We must emphasize that these objectives are not stated 
in any order of importance. Although these objectives 
are interdependent, we can explain their significance 
separately. 


DEMOCRATIZATION OF CULTURE 


In our use of the term "democratization of culture", we 
simply mean that opportunities be provided for all 
people to participate in the cultural process, either 
in creation /or-in appreciation. -Therefore, the term 
refers to the accessibility of cultural activities, not 
to their form. It does not mean the diffusion of only 
traditional Jart. forms, but rather suggests the idea 
that everyone should have the opportunity to enjoy 

and appreciate cultural expressions. In Canada, for 
example, democratization might mean that all ethnic 
groups would be provided with the opportunity to 

foster their own cultures. 


This concept of democratization means that government 
should endeavour to increase the quality of life for 

all citizens and to encourage all individuals to develop 
aesthetic values. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT OF HUMAN INTERACTION 


Whereas democratization means creating opportunities 
for all people, individually, to enjoy the products 
and processes of cultural expression, the notion 

of cultural tnteraction refers to@coltVect rye curturd | 
expression by groups of people. 


Technology, the mass media and modern modes of 
transportation have brought the world into closer 
physical proximity, but in a rapidly changing and 
mobile society the possibilities of forming genuine 
interpersonal relationships are greatly reduced. 
However, it is possible to recreate our sense of 
community through the process of group cultural 
expression in which the arts serve as a non-threatening 
medium of communication. 


PRESERVATION OF TRADITIONAL CULTURAL EXPRESSIONS 
IN BALANCE WITH CONTEMPORARY CULTURAL EXPRESSIONS 


The third social-cultural objective deals with the 
relationship between traditional and contemporary 

modes of expression. Both traditional and contemporary 
cultural expressions increase our sense of identity 

and contribute to national unity. However, emerging 
nations which lack contemporary expression must rely 

on theitr=tradiTtions for stant by, andsnence=Tunitsid 
placed”a top priority"on “facildtaving access "to" ene 
cultural heritage of the nation". 


In Canada, we must beware of concentrating heavily on 

the past because many of our traditional expressions 

have been imported from other countries. Furthermore, 

we live in an age where the present is of major 

importance, especially to the younger generation. 

However, since tradition serves to deepen our understanding 
of human social phenomena, it can provide depth to our 
creativity and make our contemporary culture richer 

and more meaningful. 
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PROMOTION OF AN INDIGENOUS CULTURE 


An indigenous culture is the democratic collective 
expression of cultural patterns which can vary 

widely from region to region. Whereas in Scandinavia 
it would be extremely homogeneous, in Canada it 

must be heterogeneous in nature because of our 

many different heritages. 


In an age when mass media knows no national boundaries 
and mobility is very high, there is an intensification 
of Our nationdlwidentity crisis. <A nation without an 
indi genousicul tuneccani lose ats. national unity, fall 
prey to foreign domination and lose the opportunity 
for unique cultural expression. Although at some 
point man might identify with the entire globe, there 
Seems O° beba need Tor moving In a series of steps 
from the local level onward. Once a nation has a 
strong™seli=identity and is confident of its own 
cultural expression, then it can begin to share with 
other countries, trusting there will be mutual respect. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF INNOVATION AND 
CREATIVITY IN CULTURAL EXPRESSION 


The first of the objectives relating to aesthetics is 
the encouragement of innovation and creativity. The 
potential for creativity exists in every one of us, 
and by encouraging this potential we can hope that 
persons will be better able to understand themselves 
andetheir part’ in society. silnnovation and creativity 
are highly dependent upon our physical environment, 
bur-exposure to cultural processes, our system of 
education and the freedom to express ourselves. 
Artists should not have to depend upon the immediate 
Beleapiyity sor their work in order to keep alive. 


Development of creativity in every person is an 
encompassing and complex task and, although the U.S.S.R. 


Si 


is systematically planning to bring about the total 
development of man, most countries have shied away 
from such a goal and concentrate on supporting 
their highly creative people. 


The problem in Canadian society is that we have been 
used to emphasizing measurable returns and efficiency. 
This has resulted in scientists being given numerous 
Opportunities to experiment and contribute to 
technological development, but the explorations of 

our artists are discouraged. However, the creative 
process; Ti artist sethasl a synerdyst1c effect, and 

Sweden considers the support of individuals both 
during and after training to be the prime objective 

Of TLUSsPioussrunmale. pol cya, 


AGEMENT OF EXCELLENCE IN CULTURAL 
TS»: AND) DEEPEN ING yOFs CULT URAL EXPERIENCES 


4 AD 


There is presently a stigma attached to the word 
"excellence" because it is often associated with 
rigid and narrow standards of measurement. In a 
society where the emphasis is on free expression 
of equals, excellence has a connotation of being 
elite and contrary to democratization. 


However, achievement of excellence provides not only 
self-fulfillment to the creator but also imparts 
depth, and? meaningt@or artistim appreciation .1? This 
deeper experience can aid in the process of 
democratization by releasing a reservoir of creative 
energy within our new culture consumers. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF A MODEL FOR CANADA 


The social and aesthetic objectives outlined above 
CONSUItUUeR al basicuset of anternational cultural 
goals, but each country would have its own set 
ofepriomiitesteuln wddj tion. according to different 
social, technological, political and economic 
environments, there would be different strategies 
employed to reach these goals and different 
administrative procedures for monitoring and 
controlling the process. 


A full description of an appropriate system for the 
support of Canadian performing arts goes far beyond 
the seoperOFithiswstudy,obut, iteis possible to 
determine its major features. If we can assume that 
each level of government and the private sector agrees 
onrthe cultural objectives listed in the foregoing 
section, then we can determine their scope of involvement. 
However, we cannot assign different objectives to 
different agencies because the cultural objectives 

are too closely related. Furthermore, the culture of 
a country starts with the individual and moves to the 
local, regional and national level in an endless 
progression. If at any level we do not meet our 
cultural objectives, then the chain is broken and 
continuity of development is lost. 


Obviously, the federal government should be concerned 

with our most excellent cultural expressions since it 
bears the responsibility for creating our international 
image. However, unless each level of funding contributes 
to the elevation of standards, we will not develop 
Scconaing moxkCanada si Tuli potential. * Simimlariy., the 
private individual has the greatest degree of freedom 

to encourage innovation but, unless the federal 

government is also concerned with contemporary. expression, 
Chis vectiv tityewis occur im uncoordinated wsolation. 


Since the roles which each funding agency should assume 
in developing our "cultural continuum" are fairly 
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obvious, it might be better to describe the desired 
effect of these efforts so that we will have a 
reference point for the analysis which follows. 


The characteristics’ of ai heal thy® cultured fo 11 ow 
directly from our d4S te ofs socdt al Mandiaestheia c 
objectives and can be summarized with equal priority 
as followscsequelityso creativi ty5edavercatyer cul tural 
uniqueness, participation, communication, balance. (1) 


It is with these characteristics in mind that we 
examine the Canadian performing arts and where there 
is neglect or over-emphasis on any of these factors 
we will attempt to relate them to a particular 
funding) pattern or trend. This» does not suggest 
that all] our problems are financial but only that 
the funding patterns do exert a strong influence 

on the development of our performing arts. 


DATA BASE 


When considering the analysis which follows the reader 
should recognize that only operating grants to 
performing arts organizations were compiled in our 
tabulations. We did not compile any capital grants, 
programmed activity or any grants which were for a 
combination of activity in the exhibiting and 
performing arts. Assistance that went to the arts 


(1) -<Seuater.“D. Paul. The Eoundeceran sm ermcmnctie a 


Development and Policy: A Challenge for Canada. 
Programme in Arts Administration. 
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through the media, The Centennial Commission and the 
Department of External Affairs was disregarded because 
of the distortions or discontinuities that would be 
introduced. 


the grants ineluded and exeluded at the provincial and 
municipal levels have been mentioned in the section 
describing the funding agencies. The only additional 
discrepancies were grants that were too small to be 
his tea sir publ hoeaccounts, Or that were wot identified 
according to art form, such as the Newfoundland Youth 
and Education Department's "Encouragement of Cultural 
ACtIVeties:-. 2*hhe municipalities included in our 
compilations are listed in Appendix A, and it is 
estimated that their support would represent about 

95% of all cultural grants made by municipalities in 
Canada. Since these slight deficiencies are not 

large in comparison with other aggregate figures, they 
affect only the geographical analysis to any degree. 


One of the problems faced in compiling the grants 

made by various organizations was how to reconcile 

the different fiscal years of the funding agencies. 

In order to arrive at some consistency, we chose The 
Canada Council's March 31 cut-off and adjusted other 
organizations accordingly. For example, municipalities 
usually have a December 31 fiscal year, so 1970 for a 
municipality was considered to be fiscal year 1970- 
1971, etc. We were not concerned with the fiscal year 
of the receiving organization or when the funds were 
used, except in the case of The Canada Council's 
listings for 1961-1962. Here, in order to avoid a 
discontinuity .“we found it necessary to include the 
Grants mirsted for strattord, the Canadian Opera, the 
Vancouver and Nova Scotia Festivals in the 1960-1961 
report since the funds were used during the following 
year. 


Finally, it should be noted that our compilations on the 
Local Initiatives Programme include grants given for 
renovating facilities. Since only 17% of these’ grants 
could be Used for capital purchases, they were treated 
asoperaving grants. “All of the extra funds spent when 
projects were extended beyond the original April 31 
deadline are not included. 
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ANALYSIS BY ART FORM 


In categorizing «the rants, .to, pert omni sd mis 
organizations: 1.0 was. necessary initia bly to.onsider 
only those grants which fell squarely into either 
opera, music, dance or theatre (festivals). The 
Canada Council's procedures were used as a guide in 
this analysis and resulted in the compilations shown 
in Tabhes, 1 CA .-.E) «of Appendix 2 . she comp yhations 
have only been made for The Canada Council, 
provincial agencies and municipalities. The National 
Arts Centre's appropriation and the Secretary of 
State's grants are not included because they are of 
general support. to the performing ants... Simi lanly., 
there was not enough information on corporate, 
foundation and private individual support to allow 

us to make a breakdown. 


The information, in Tables -1, (A —.E) is summarized, <in 
Table II and the percentage received by each art form 
is shown as a percentage of total to the nearest 1%. 
This. information: 1s, shown -oraphticalsbyjatnrF igune a 

of Appendix C and it is easy to see how relatively 
steady the breakdown has been over the years, with 
theatre averaging about 43%, music 35%, dance 15% 

and opera /% of, total grants across. Canada. 


The National Arts Centre appropriations and government 
grants of general support to the performing arts are 

not included above, but are added back into the summary 
shown, in dab:le: dbl. » einc luded. sinsthe: general sclais:s itf<-cati on 
are organizations like Coordinated Arts Services, the 
Canadian Folk Arts Council and the Canadian Conference 

Of athes Avgtse 


The Secretary of State's support of the Canadian Theatre 
Centre could have been categorized and included in 
Tables I and II, but it was left temporarily undesignated 
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in orderetosclarify thetrelationshipsbetween The 
Canada Council, provincial and municipal support. 


It iseanteresting to compareygrelative. support» patterns 
of traditional funding agencies with the pattern of 
LIP and Qhyesuppoyte,shablejJV-gives» thevdetails of 
this breakdown, which is summarized below for fiscal 
year N970=1941. 


Relativessupport, Patterns 


Canada Composite 
Council ~Rrovinceiad, Municipal . Traditional Aue 


% Opera 8 3 4 6 S 
% Music 3] 39 35 35 19 
% Dance Lg bz 10 14 5 
% Theatre 44 46 5] 45 7h) 
100% 100% 100% 100% 100% 


One can see that although the traditional funding agencies 
do. nots dif fers radiacaldy fromethe composite traditional 
pattern, there are marked differences in the LIP and OFY 
breakdown. Furthermore, a check of twelve corporations 
and eight toundations indicates that they also fit into 
the traditional composite pattern. 


Since the Canada Council, provincial and municipal 
relativeysupport patterns only differ by a few percentage 
points, one can easily conclude that the traditional 
pattern has been established by The Canada Council and 
that other agencies are following suit either consciously 
or because organizations supported by The Canada Council 
have greater credibility. 
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Since OFY%and"EPP2 patterns tare nearly vdentical to 

each other but differ radically from the traditional 
pattern, one might conclude that the groups funded 

were not affected by The Canada Council or any other 
funding®agéncy®s practaces??! Intfact)!* the criteria 

for assessing LIP and OFY applications were based 

more upon the social benefit and employment opportunities 
created. 


Although the extreme bias towards theatre might be 
explained partially with arguments about it requiring 
less physical* training. planning. Sfacilt ta ess Vetcu, 
one must still conclude that the new pattern is a 
true reflection of public interest. This®eonelusion 
is supported by the fact that professional theatre 
audiences have also been increasing relatively faster 
than in the other perrorming: arts% 


In summary, we must conclude that the traditional 
pattern is consistent with aesthetic-cultural goals, 
but is? noti consistent with social=cultural? gqoalse 
Moreover, our analysis raises some interesting 
questions about past attempts at democratization 

where the social and aesthetic objectives have been 
combined. In the future, perhaps more emphasis should 
be placed on the public's interest. For example, our 
research indicates that the physical location of 
traditional performances poses extreme psychological 
barriers to the ordinary person, but open-air 
performances are both well attended and well received. 
Similar Wy oti cket® pricing contents and? amateur? act ively 
are significant factors" in the® social aspects *or otf 
cultures 
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PROFESSIONAL/NON-PROFESSIONAL DIMENSION 


The grants to ™performing arts organizations from the 
federal, provincial and municipal governments were 
Categorizeqmnotromiy by art form but also along the 
“professional/non-professional" dimension. Since 

10) Ts Odi rare tte -es tablish definite criteria on 
what constitutes professionalism, it was necessary 

to desagnate; certain organizations arbitrarily as 
"professional", and these are listed in Appendix B. 
This is basically the same group that The Canada 
Council has been subsidizing over the past few years, 
and "professional" should be construed to mean nothing 
more than this group of organizations. All other 
Organizations are designated as "non-professional". 
The "professionals" are not necessarily the largest 
organizations since Jeunesses Musicales, for example, 
Ts much Larger thani professional” organizations like 
the McGill Chamber Music Orchestra or the Saskatoon 
Symphony. 


The relative percentage of support (to the nearest 1%) 
received by "professionals" within each art form and 
at each level of support is shown in Tables I (A - D), 
and the composite picture is outlined in Table I (E). 
The composite information is shown graphically in 
Figure II for each level of funding and one can 

easily see the strong trend for "professionals" to 
receive relatively more and more support. 


This trend is firmly established by The Canada Council, 
which moved from allocating 62% of its funds to the 
Meronessnondie group anel961-1962 ‘tools an 1970-1971. 
This trend seems to have levelled off in recent years, 
but-at) refiects The Ganada Councils policy) to.“ raise 
rather than spread". 


The provincial trend during the same time was to move 
from 230 to 57% for “professional ‘groups, with mosit 
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of the increase loccurring® frome 1961-1962) tor1965— 
1966. In the past five years, there has actually 
been a slight reversal in the tendency, which 
correlates well with the liberal attitude towards 
amateur activity that we found in many of our 
interviews. 


Thes most) surprisingsresulitg off our analysise nse the 
strongstrends in municipalssupport Favour ngoithie 
“professional”. »dnei96te |9b2se thes relative, support 

for professional siwas? onl ye S225) butpacihast Ssamce 
increased to 82%. Although our interviews suggested 
this directions: 44) des troystar histor ichassumpitiione oF 
The Canada Council that amateur activity should receive 
support atethe> local» devedestAsguindicaited? durinos our 
interviews, this assumption is incorrect, because 

local pola tics=are wodatiles Wondseqre “scance: 
knowledge of the arts is limited, and only the most 
prestigious organizations can demand municipal support. 


There was insufficient information to do a complete 
analysis of this tendency in the private sector, but 
a spot-check of the twelve corporations and eight 
foundations over the past ten years indicated that 
the trend was not as pronounced, but the bias was 

the same. The "professional" giving received a 
fairhynconstantmose =| 702 offs totaletoundation support 
and 85% - 90% of corporate support. 


It should be emphasized that our analysis actually 
underestimates the trends because our definition of 
"professional" groups was constant and we did not 

add to it any semi-professional groups that achieved 
maturity during this time period. It should also be 
recognized that the analysis underestimates the 
tendency for agencies to increasingly favour the 
largest organizations since our original professional 
group excludes Jeunesses Musicales, the Dominion Drama 
Festival and other major groups. 


Tables I (A -D) indicate the relative emphasis on the 
“profess tonal") group for each tarntuormeand the 
information is shown graphicalky amy fF ngur e Tiel be Srt 
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would appear that bias towards "professionalism" 
ls, ancreasingronly ine theatre, and is decreasing 
in opera and dance. However, one should realize 
thet the recent change in opera was caused by the 
collapse of the Theatre Lyrique of Quebec, and our 
"professional" group excludes La Regie de la Place 
des Arts. Similarly, the decline in emphasis on 
"professional" dance is due mainly to the National 
Ballet School being considered outside this group. 
For the four art forms combined, support for the 
"professional" organizations has moved from 55% in 
1961-1962 to 72% in 1970-1971. 


By examining Table IV, one can draw a comparison 
between this traditional pattern and the LIP and 

OFY programmes. The OFY programme by its definition 
could not be expected to include anyone but youth 
Groups... On the other hand. two, professiona |” 
Organizations, the Neptune Theatre and the Royal 
Winnipeg Ballet, took advantage of LIP and together 
received 2% of the total performing arts support. 


The "professional" bias in The Canada Council's funding 
could be corrected in the following manner: (1) our 
largest performing arts organizations which have 
achieved international stature could be recognized 

as national arts assets and funded entirely by the 
federal government, either by special grants through 

The Canada Council or directly by the Secretary of 

State; (2) support for the remaining large "professional" 
groups should be levelled off at a point consistent 

with their potential scope of operation since it is 
illogical for every organization to develop international 
standards. 


The resulting extra financial flexibility would allow 
MeyGahbadasCounci!] (to return to its original role of 
raising standards, to begin’ to eliminate cultural 
disparities, to support experimental and innovative 
DPEOJeCES, (LO increase Tis support. for individual 
artists, and to give stability to groups,emerging 
from LIP cand OFY. 
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GEOGRAPHIC CULTURAL DISPARITIES 


In categorizing arts organizations by geography, we 
were faced with the problem of establishing, for 
example, whether the Canadian Opera Company has a 
national influence or whether its influence is 
mainly in Ontario. Our decisions are somewhat 
arbitrary, but have been based upon the scope of 
each ordanization s deviga ties. 


The Canadian Opera Company is included as an Ontario 
Organization in our analysis since touring is only 
about one-quarter of its total budget. The National 
Ballet.s touring 1S nearly One-half ats ecOcc) wuadcr, 
but a 1o0t° or this 1S \dOne-Wrchin, UNcaric. = theanaer oma 
Ballet School's influence was considered to be within 
Ontario because Les Grand Ballets Canadiens and the 
Royal Winnipeg Ballet both operate their own schools. 
Similarly, the National Arts Centre was considered to 
exert its influence mainly in Ontario, whereas Jeunesses 
Musicales, the Canadian Music Centre, Canadian Theatre 
Centre, National Youth Orchestra and Dominion Drama 
Festival were all organizations which were considered 
to have a national scope. 


The details of our analysis are shown in Tables V (A - K), 
and are summarized regionally in Table VI by excluding 
the "National or Undefined Grants". Although the 
Atlantic Symphony grants could not be allocated in 
Table V to any one province, Table VI includes them 

in the Atlantic reqion. -inis req) onal breakdown 1s 
Shown graphically in Figure IV, and by comparing the 
percentage of support with the percentage of population 
(to the nearest 1%) one can quickly determine where 
geographic disparities exist. For example, Ontario 

has about 35% of Canada's population but receives about 
49% of the total funds. 


Table VII compares (to the nearest .5% for ease of 
comparison) the geographic breakdown of performing arts 
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organizations funded in the traditional manner with 
those funded under LIP and OFY. The fact that 
there were significant differences in the relative 
breakdown indicates that the traditional pattern is 
not necessarily consistent with the demand or 
potential within any province. 


For example, there was a marked improvement in the 
situation of British Columbia, New Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia under the new programmes, while Ontario's 
relative position was more in keeping with its 
population. Provinces still relatively disadvantaged 
were Alberta and Newfoundland, but generally the new 
patterns conformed more closely with the provinces! 
populations. 


RELATIVE SUPPORT PATTERNS 


To assess how the various public funding agencies 
contribute to developing performing arts organizations, 
onertedr consult hab VevbhD orcthe: graphic @hlusitration 

of Fagure Vae Tin the ipast few syears.; The) Canada Council 
has maintained about 40% of the relative support, down 
from 52% in 1961-1962, whereas the provinces have 
recently maintained about 32% of support for performing 
arts organizations, up from about 25% ten years earlier. 
Municipal support declined steadily from 24% in 1961- 
1962 to 10% in 1967-1968, but has remained constant 
since. The Canada Council and municipal support was 
offset tmainly “by the Secretary of State and the National 
Arts Centre, whose combined support went from 0% in 
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1963-1964 ytoel8%win, 1970-1971. 940nesecantconciludesthat 
The Canada Council, provincial and municipal levels 

have nearly equal rates of growth in their support of 
the performing arts since for the past few years they 
have assumed fairly constant relative levels of support. 


PROVINCIAL PATTERNS 


Although in aggregate the relative pattern of support 
has been relatively constant, the fluctuation within 
each province has been considerable. By consulting 
Tables VY (A =< J): one Tinds thal’ the majomveriations 
have occurred in the federal-provincial split. 


For example, the emergence of the British Columbia 
Centennial Cultural Fund has increased the relative 
provincial support. from 19% tn 1966-1967 to 437. in 
TO70-1971. “This. suggests thet The Canada Councad 
could stimulate the development of the performing 
arts a tremendous amount by providing the leadership 
or incentives necessary to create official provincial 
agencies in the Maritimes. 


Although Alberta, Saskatchewan and Nova Scotia are 
culturally disparate provinces, The Canada Council's 
relative position in each is approximately the 40% 
national average. Since their support is not lacking 
and it is necessary for each agency to provide greater 
assistance, The Canada Council should open up 
communications and establish formula grant arrangements 
before attempting to eliminate these cultural disparities. 





New Brunswick and Nova Scotia are also culturally 
disparate, but here The Canada Council's relative 
Support has been much less than usual. The situation 
could be improved by The Canada Council supporting 

more activity in these provinces, but again the formula 
grant arrangement would seem useful in stimulating more 
provincial and municipal giving. 
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In the culturally advantaged provinces of Manitoba 
anid Untemio, ma fornula grant based on a 50/30/20 
Split between federal/provincial/municipal support 
would work to the advantage of the federal government 
since it presently provides 62% of the support in 
each. On the other hand, it would be expensive for 
the federal government to readjust the present 
41/49/10 split in Quebec. 


MUNICIPAL PATTERNS 


Despite all flunctuations in the relative roles of 
federal and provincial governments, the municipal 

level has been a fairly constant 10% to 15%. 

Excepivons, to thisewrule wiecura noP wks I.atand Newfoundland 
where municipal support is very low and in Alberta 

where it is high. 


Although in aggregate the relative support by 
municipalities seems fairly stable, our interviews 
indicated there was great instability at this level 

of funding. Therefore, the need for greater communication 
and a formula grant arrangement is even more urgent 

than at the provincial level and a first step towards 
achieving this liaison might be to work through the 
Canadian Federation of Mayors. 


In Sweden, municipalities supply over half the current 
$13.20: pereicap ita support for the arts <1). while in 
Canada municipalities supply about 10% of approximately 
$.80 per capita support for the performing arts. 
Therefore, despite the differences in governmental 
structures, it would seem necessary to lobby with the 
provinces to remove constraints on municipal grants 

and Lo. Samulates thi sesourcesas: much as. possibiles 


(1) The State and Culture in Sweden. Swedish Institute, 
POOR sp. WoO 
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ANALYSIS OF PRIVATE FUNDING 


In order to) build) uplan’ approximat 1onserTy private 
support, it was necessary to filysieeonsult ane 

Canada Council's records on the “professional” 
performing arts organizations and determine their 
total private fund-raising efforts. The next step 
was to analyse our sample of twelve corporations and 
eight foundations and determine that approximately 
80% of their grants went to this same group. Having 
thereby determined the magnitude of private grants to 
"non-professionals", a total figure was established 
and included in Table VIII, which summarizes both 
public and private support. These figures are 

Shown graphically in Figure VI illustrating how 
private support has dwindled from a peak of 
approximately 34% in 1963-1964 to its 1970-1971 

level of 15%. 


CORPORATIONS 


To extend our analysis further, an approximation to 
total corporate support was determined using Taxation 
Statistics, Department of National Revenue, and 
Corporate? Pinanci ales tatisi vest, oo vataisit 11s! anadalt 

It was then determined from our sample of twelve 
corporations that approximately 75% of their cultural 
operating grants were for the performing arts, and 

it became possible to scale down the Conference Board 
figures on cultural operating grants and determine the 
percentage of corporate philanthropy going to the 
performing arts. Next,obyomul tiplying totalecorporate 
donations by the percentage granted the performing arts 
Organizations, we arrived at a very rough approximation 
of> total corporate’ suppord Tors the performing arts. 
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Finally, to determine the relative trends in corporate 
Support for the arts, we expressed the above figures 
as) a percentage or the total private support and 

as a percentage of total private and public support. 


The above calculations are outlined in Table IX and 
Chetonends are expressed graphical ly iw Figure: VII. 
Similar to the general trend in private philanthropy 
shown in Figure VI, corporate support as a percentage 
of all performing arts support has declined from 
e721" 1961-1962 to 8% in 1970-1971. However,. the 
rate of giving to the arts is slowly increasing and 
corporations have consistently donated between 40% 
and 50% of all private support. 


FOUNDATIONS 


Based on the experience of fund-raisers, it is unlikely 
that foundations provide more than about 20% of private 
support ‘tor the performing ‘arts. ‘Since their total 
philanthropy is nearly eight times total corporate 
donations, one can estimate that the performing arts 
only receive about .15% of their annual disbursements. 


Our analysis of eight foundations indicated that although 
they were slightly more democratic than corporations 

iv’ them winding patterns, there was’ still a ‘very 

high bias of 65% to 70% towards the organizations 
etascitied fas) “professional” in this report. | This 

would reflect the conservative outlook of the foundations 
and their unwillingness to venture into new and uncharted 
weavers but it Wight also indicate the difficulty that 
Smaller organizations have in approaching them for support. 


It was concluded from our interviews that foundations 
usually favour capital or project-oriented appeals and 

that there is a great potential for small arts organizations 
to gain their support. However, the organizations must 
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be willing to put the right people on their board 

of directors,,and thisswoudd«be dangerous, tor 
innovative contemporary groups. For example, the 
director of one foundation stated that he sits on the 
boards of the arts organizations assisted because 
"Money talks", and admitted that his presence has a 
definite conservative’ effect. 


PRIVATE INDIVIDUALS 


As mentioned earlier, there has been a significant 
decline in the amount of corporate donations as a 
percentage of profit over the past ten years. This 
trend has been even more pronounced regarding 

individual charitable donations, and Taxation Statistics 
of the Department of Nationai Revenue shows that 
individual giving has dropped from an average of 

3.4%) of, taxabidle Tncomes sin 9:6 Ob ct 05 =o%e9i2— airy ol 9:7-01. 


Many of the same people who are involved in funding 

the performing arts through corporations and 

foundations -are-also, individual .contributorns. bt 

would appear that this financial elite regularly sit 

on the boards of non-profit organizations because of 

the financial aid they can provide directly or through 
their many contacts. As a general rule, fund drives 
Should be able to get 20% of the total public goal 

from people who are doing the fund raising. Since 
corporations assume approximately 50% of total private 
donations and board members about 20%, about 30% of 

any fund drive would be achieved through solicitation of 
foundations, subscribers, and other private individuals. 


One of the most recent innovations in private giving 

has been instituted by Coordinated Arts Services in 

its Lotterio schemes. -Inothe al 97) icampargn., approximately 
$345,000 was raised and distributed among ten participating 
performing? arts: org anazationsyan’ proportion iwerthe 

tickets sold by their volunteer organizations. Seven 
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of the participating organizations were deemed to be 
Oty A PHOTessi Onalieanatures fortheepurposes of.this 
report and received approximately 85% of these monies. 


Lotterio was a particularly appealing scheme for the 
larger organizations since it opened up a new source 
of revenues edifiethey,- had joined. an united arts. appeal 
that approached the usual sources of private support 
their identity would have been blurred and they might 
have lost ground. 
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This analysis of private funding verifies many of the 
conclusions reached in our interviews, and it would 
seem imperative that The Canada Council act to 
Stimulate private giving before it becomes negligible 
in comparison with other funding agencies. 


As mentioned earlier, this could partially be done by 
promoting the formation of a Canadian counterpart to the 
BCA, with recommendations that there be an equal board 
representation from the arts community and that this 
include representation from smaller organizations. 


However, if our larger organizations were declared 
national arts assets and funded independently, the 
formation of a national arts appeal would be feasible 
and seems to be a better approach than forming a 
Canadian BCA because: (1) the appeal can stimulate 
private support in general, rather than concerning 
MES elite OLY MiGh corporations;:, (2), 1t would, Jend 
credibility to the smaller arts organizations and 
would have less tendency to favour the large 
established performing arts companies; (3) the appeal 
reduces the necessity for arts organizations to have 
rich and powerful people sit on their boards and 
thereby decreases the potential for conflict. Since 
BCA acts mainly to open up communication channels, 

if anything it would increase this problem; (4) the 
regionals om local organization of..the nationalhsarts 
appeals could act as .an,advisory to municipalities., 
help phan cultural facidkities,, provide administrative 
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assistance to new arts organizations, provide liaison 
with The Canada Council and generally improve the 
flow of information; (5) the national appeal could 
help overcome the regional bias in private support 
and distribute the funds more evenly across Canada; 
(6) finally, The Canada Council could provide 
matching grants to aid in stimulating private support 
and, if the appeal were to be organized by its field 
officers, this would effectively decentralize The 
Canada Council's operations. 


Although this is a radical departure from The Canada 
Council's usual approach, its leadership and resources 
are necessary if the performing arts are to maintain 
their pturabyey oT suppor te 


PROJECTION OF TRENDS 


For the greatest portion of this analysis we have looked 
at relative support patterns rather than absolute amounts 
because it is difficult to logically determine the 
optimum absolute level of support for each art form, 

each size of organization, each funding agency, each 
province, etc. However, in order to realistically 

plan, one must begin to look at absolute dollar trends, 
and Figure VIII plots the past ten years and projects 

up to 1974-1975. 


The most difficult curve to extrapolate was the Secretary 
of State and the National Arts Centre support where 
growth has been much more rapid than in other areas. 
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However, when the best fitting curve was used to 
Drojecm tne support i teech sector, it was possible 
tounsert the resulting, figures into Table xX. 


feableéyx. adds» the expected amounts of support from 
thevSecretary of State and the National Arts Gentre, 
the prowinces; «municipalities sand the private sector 
intosaosub=etotala yihisssub-total is subtracted from 
the total projected requirements in order to get 

The Canada Council's portion. One can see that the 
relative percentage of support by most funding agencies 
is relatively constant, the major exception to this 
being? thei prayate sectorswhich dropsvfrom 15% to 122. 


The absolute dollar requirement from all agencies in 
1974-1975 is projected to be $32.5 million, with The 
CanadasCouncil's portion being $11.6 million. This 

is a minimum projection since it does not allow for 
increased support to individual artists, elimination 
of cud turado disparities. or for the development of new 
groups. if we assume that by 1974-1975 15% of The 

LIP groups have developed into year-round operations, 
the extra $1.5 million would boost our projection to 
Seas nil) (on. Regardings Culitural disparitiresseit in 
1970-1971 each province had a per capita expenditure 
equal to Ontario, the total performing arts support 
would have increased from $17 million to $22 million, 
and in 1974-1975 the requirement would be $42 million. 


Although the original 


for individual artists. 
the amount allocated to 
by The Ganada'Gounci byethe BICegGultoraléerunds 


Alberta Cultural 
Arts Board and the Quebec Department of Cultural Affairs 


and compares this assistance with funds allocated to 


Organizations. 


1964/65 161,450 onic) (290 4.9 
1965/66 490,401 5,764,700 Sk 
1966/67 413,760 Oso Geo bv 
1967/68 507 ,500 106768 37706 4.7 
1968/69 8083-97 3 12,934,606 bee 
1969790 9935016 16112695, 9S 6.1 
1970774 848,317 178005667 4.8 


One can see that individual 


Total 


Individual 


Development Branch, 


ie 


INDIVIDUAL ARTISTS 


Total 


Organizations & Individual 


the Saskatchewan 


terms of reference of this study 
focusédon'*grants ‘to®private arts organizations, (we 
feel there should be at least some mention of support 
The table below approximates 
individual performing artists 


Support has averaged about 


Percentage 
Individual 


6% of total ordanirzationdl sandeitinividual isupportrand, 

Since history rarely notes the achievements of organizations 
but rather acclaims the individual artist, one can 

question this relative emphasis of support. Certainly, 
Canada*s~62-1s not high;e«since tneSweden the 1971 cultural 
budget indicates that stage artists and musicians alone 
receive 21.7 million SKr oUt Of amtota le budget of 259 
million SKr, or approximately 6%. (1) 


(1) The State and Culture in Sweden. Swedish Institute, 
L708 “ps 28 
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fe 1s sometimes assumed that since performing artists 

work in groups, the monies paid to performing arts 
Organizations are an indirect subsidy to them. However, 
when one considers the extremely low wages of performing 
arcisto.. One questions It Chis is ‘enough Support: 
Moreover, the theory does not apply as much to playwrights 
and certainly less to composers, whose works are 

sometimes never played during their lifetime. 


Again, it would be very difficult to estimate the 
absolute subsidy required without first researching 

how many Canadian artists exist and what they presently 
earn. If this were done, one could easily calculate 

the monies necessary to bring them up to an income 
commensurate with their skill, training, and contribution 
toeour culture. 


In Sweden, artists are provided with a guaranteed annual 
income and pension plans. A possible alternative could 
be the institution of a Canada Council depository of 
compositions and plays, similar to the Art Bank. Artists 
could then have the satisfaction of being paid for 

their works and know that the depository will in the 
future be attempting to collect royalties on their use. 
In order to preserve some of the artist's copyright, 

any excessive royalties could be directed back to the 
aVlist or nis estate. 


These schemes are only a few of many plans that could 
allow talented artists to create without unnecessary 
financial distraction, and it is recommended that The 
Canada Council pay close attention to this problem area. 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Since the major conclusions and recommendations of 
this study were placed at the beginning, this section 
will only contain a few concluding remarks. 


The report began by describing the funding agencies in 
Canada which support the performing arts, and some of 
the comments made when we interviewed the officials 

of each...1o0 introduce.the ahalys ts sect non we fi rst 
outlined an international model of culture so that any 
biases inherent in our analysis would be fully exposed. 


In comparing the performing arts in Canada with this 
model, it becomes apparent that until recently our 
funding patterns were consistent mainly with aesthetic- 
cultural goals, and therefore the main characteristics 
of our performing arts are those of quality and creativity. 
However, with the advent of LIP and OFY, funds began to 
be automatically diverted towards social-cultural goals. 
In «fact, ourm culture. beqan. tosincludesthe characteristics 
of diversity, cultural uniqueness. perticipation, 
communication and balance. 


Our increased "diversity" can perhaps be illustrated 

by an LIP-funded group called "Multitude (Tri Solar 
Pool)", which has a total arts philosophy. Its members 
are dancers studying drawing and sculpture, but 
producing theatre, so it appears that diversity is 
increasingly characteristic of Canadian ants groups 
themselves as well as our culture as a whole. 


Our "cultural uniqueness" has been greatly enhanced by 
the multitude of Canadian plays being written and 
produced with assistance from the new federal programmes. 
A good example of these indigenous groups is "Manitou 
Productions" of Winnipeg whose LIP project was "to 
produce Indian plays, with Indian, actors, training set 
designers, 7 
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Ourecultural sparticipation and communication” has 
perhapsenever sbeen greater ‘with artists and groups 
addressing themselves to previously neglected 

audiences in strange physical surroundings. For 
example, the audience addressed by the "Mobile Ensemble 
for Education Through Theatre” tneluded senior citizens, 
orphans, crippled and blind people, unwed mothers, sick 
children ‘and inmates of Guelph Correctional Institution. 


Finally, and perhaps most importantly, we have begun to 
work towards the characteristic of "balance" in our 
Gcnilitune., The -antusion of OFY and EIP funds into the 
arts has caused @ discontinuity in a traditional 
funding pattern that over time has favoured certain 
organizations and) locales to a greater and’ greater 
degree. It remains up to The Canada Council to 
formulate a performing arts policy in cooperation with 
other funding agencies. It is hoped that such a policy 
will be based on the concept of balance so that 
unhealthy patterns of support may be avoided in the 
future. 
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INTERVIEW PARTICIPANTS: PROVINCIAL 


Bricish Columbia 


Honourable W.H. Murray, Chairman 
British Columbia Centennial Cultural Fund 


Honourable Lawrie J. Wallace 
Provincial Under Secretary 
Alberta 


Mr. Walter Kaasa, Director 
Cultural Development Branch 


Honourable Horst A. Schmid, Minister 
Department of Culture, Youth and Recreation 
Saskatchewan 


Mr. Verne Bell, Acting Executive Director 
Saskatchewan Arts Board 


Honourable Ed Tchorzowski, Minister 
Department of Culture and Youth 


Manitoba 
Miss Mary Elizabeth Bayer, Executive Director 
Manitoba Arts Council 
Mr. Hugh Benham, Chairman 
Manitoba Arts Council 
Ontario 


Mr. Louis Applebaum, Executive Director 
Ontario Arts Counci! 


Quebec 


Honourable George Kerr, Minister 
Department of University Affairs 


Miss Naomi Lightbourn, Executive Secretary 
Ontario Arts CounciTl 


Mr. Peter Mortimer, Superintendent 
Department of Youth and Recreation 


Mr. Robert Sirman, Executive Officer 
Department of the Provincial Secretary 


Mr. (DD. Steinhauser, 
Cultural Exchange Programme 
Department of Education 


M. Gilbert Gagnon, Directeur de Recherche 
et Planification 
Department of Cultural Affairs 


New Brunswick 


Mr. Fred Arsenault, Principal Secretary 
to the Premier 


Mr. John Williamson, Deputy Minister 
Department of Finance 


Nova Scotia 


Mr. Randall Smith, Executive Assistant 
to the Minister of Finance and Education 


Prince Edward Island 


Mr. Christopher Gledhill, Music Consultant 
Department of Education 


Newfoundland 


Meow oonh GC. Pertin, Director 
oF Cultural Atfrairs 


INTERVIEW PARTICIPANTS: MUNICIPAL 


British Columbia 


Mr. Jonathan Baker, Director 
Social Planning and Community Development 
City of Vancouver 


Mrs Lloyd EX Berrys. Eine Arts Coordinator 
Parks and Recreation Commission 
City of Burnaby 


Mr. Arthur Phillips, Alderman 
City of Vancouver 


Mr. Peter Pollen, Mayor 
C1. ty ot Vietoria 
Alberta 


Miss Jean Bara, Grants Coordinator 
City of Edmonten 


Drew Re Ritter, Chairnan 
Calgary Region Arts Foundation 


Mrs. Jennifer Webber, Director of Drama 
Parks and Recreation Department 

City of Edmonton 

Mrs Tom’ yarmnon, executive Assistant cto Mayor 
City’ otf Calgary 


Saskatchewan 


Mr. W. Koyl, Alderman 
City of Saskatoon 


Mr. Henry Walter, Mayor 
City of Regina 


Manitoba 


Mr. Wm. Sasaki, Alderman and Chairman 
of Sub-Committee on Grants 
City of Winnipeg 


Mr. Robert Taft, Alderman and Acting 


Deputy Mayor 
City of Winnipeg 


Ontario 


M. Pierre Benoit, Mayor 
City of Ottawa 


Mrs. Jane Bigelow, Mayor 
City of London 


Mr. Albert Campbell, Chairman 
Metropolitan Toronto Council 


Mr Vretor en. opps, Mayor 
City of Hamil ton 


Mr. Wm. Dennison, Mayor 
City of Toronto 


Mr. Joseph Fabbro, Mayor 
City of Sudbury 


Mr. Karl Jaffary, Alderman 
City oF LOronto 


Mr. S.M. McLellan, Mayor 
City of Kitchener-Waterloo 


Mr. David Rotenberg, Alderman 
city of Toronto 


Mr. F. Wansborough, Mayor 
City Opewindsor 


Quebec 


M. Ferdinand Biondi... Director 
Montreal Arts Council 


M. Gilles Lamontagne, Mayor 
City of Quebec 
New Brunswick 


Mr. John James, Public Relations 
City of Saint John 


Mr. Eric Kipping.. Gounciilor 
City oresaintsJonn 


Mr. Bob, -Loakhant,.,. Mayon 
City oor San tadonn 


Mr. H.L. McFee, Deputy Mayor 
City of Fredericton 


Mrs. N. W. MacLellan, President 
Saintedohnnhesenarts .councw 


Mr. Ron Parkes, Controller 
City of "Saint Jonn 
Nova Scotia 


Mr. Walter Fitzgerald, Mayor 
City of aliiax 


Mrev, Roldadglhoarnhili.aMayor 
City of Dartmouth 
Newfoundland 


Mr. Rupert Greene, City Clerk 
City OF St. wommses 


INTERVIEW PARTICIPANTS: CORPORATE 


British Columbia 
Mr. wRatpheGilien, Vice-President 
MacMillan Bloedel, Vancouver 
Alberta 


Mire Awd. bo Chikds President 
Burns sroods paimuted. Calgary 


Mr. D.R. Hagerman, Vice-President and Treasurer 
Husky Oi1 Company, Calgary 


Mr. Fred McKinnon, President 
B.P. O11 and Gas Limited, Calgary 


My. Wt. Tye, Senior Vice-President 

Pacific Petroleum Limited, Calgary 
Saskatchewan 

Mee. Re. Boyes, President, 

Consumers' Cooperative Refineries, Saskatoon 
Manitoba 

Mr. Sam Cohen, Vice-Chairman 

Metropolitan Stores Limited, Fort Garry 
Ontario 


Mr, JA. Armstrong, President 
InperiallOilsbimited Toronto 


Myo Wel. Barton, Secretary-lTreasurer 
Silverwood Industries Limited, London 


Mr. Frank Butler, Public Relations coord iuwnator 
Shell Canada Limited, Toronto 


Mr. Robert Butler, President 
The T. Eaton, Company Limited, Toronts 


Mr. H.C. Cinningham, Assistant Treasurer 
Canada Packers Limited, Toronto 


Mr. J. Hartford, Public Relations 
John Labatt Limited, Toronto 


Mr. Alan Hanlon, Manager of Public Relations 
Rothmans: of PalilwMalls imi teds lorontoe 


Mr. Robert Hawkes, President 
Rothmans of Pall Mall Limited, Toronto 


Mr. Robert Hurlbut, President 
General Foods Limited, Toronto 


Mr. Dawson Jamieson, Chairman of 
Contributions Committee 
J.M. Schneider Limited, Kitchener 


Mr. Lee L. Keener, Secretary-Treasurer 
B.F. Goodrich (Canada) Limited, Kitchener 


Mr. Frank MecEachren. Contributions Chairian 
The T. Eaton Company Limited, Toronto 


Mra Robi Precher, *hrust<Orricer 
Montreal Trust Company, Toronto 


Mr. BARA hele rie easy er 
The Goodyear Tire Company, Kitchener 


Myre WY erry. 
The Conference Board, Ottawa 


Mr. Thomas Van Zuidon, Treasurer 
Dominion Foundries and Steel, Hamilton 


Mr. J.H. Yocom, Manager of Public®Relations 
Gult O71 Canada Limited... Toronto 


Quebec 


Mrec Ropertiyound, Directoriof Publict Relations 
Chrysler Canada Limited, Windsor 


Mee Roger Bourgon, Director of Publac Relations 
Consolidated Bathurst Limited, Montreal 


Mr. Paul Costello, Division Manager 
Dupont of Canada Limited, Montreal 


Isabelle Sauberli, Executive Secretary 
Du Maurier Council for the Performing Arts, Montreal 


INTERVIEW PARTICIPANTS: FOUNDATIONS 


British Columbia 


Mr. Geoffrey Andrew, Chairman of Projects Committee 
Leon and Thea Koerner Foundation, Vancouver 


Mra Peter Kaye, Executive Director 
The Vancouver Foundation 


Me. David McGann; Professional “Const tant 
The Vancouver Foundation 


Alberta 
Mr. W. Meech 
The Riveredge Foundation, Calgary 
Mrs Carl Nickle yePrestdent 
The Nickle Foundation, Calgary 
Manitoba 
Mr. Hugh Benham, Chairman 
The Winnipeg Foundation 
Ontario 


Meo eNorm BrShow y secretary 
The Atkinson Foundation. Toronto 


Mr. Floyd S. Chalmers 
Floyd S. Chalmers Foundation, Toronto 


Mr. HG. “Cunn ighain. sSecretary 
McLean Foundation, Toronto 


My. HiG. Hindmarsh, President 
The Atkinson Foundation, Toronto 


Die. ReNG Laidlaw, Director 
The Laidlaw Foundation, Toronto 


fire wee Maine Director 

Beaverbrook Foundation, New Brunswick 
and Senior Vice-President 

Montreal irust, Toronto 


lperrank Mecachern. ‘Contributions Chairman 
ihe Eaton Foundation, Toronto 


Nps eRhoObineratchner, Trust Onficer for 
Beaverbrook Foundation, Montreal 
TRUSteGoOnpanys,, |Oronte 


Mie ePads oewe lll, secretary of 
Uwe. Bickel! Foundation, National Trust, Toronto 


Messe shary “Glhadire Thomas, Secretary 
The Laidlaw Foundation, Toronto 


MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS 
INCLUDED IN TABULATIONS 


City of Vancouver Metropolitan Toronto 
DIStrice “of WestraVeancouver Gisty ore TOON 
District or Noreen Vancouver BOrOUGR, OF ast LOnk 
DiUStEViGh Of Burnaby Borough of North York 
Cate Osh Vine tox Borough of Scarborough 
DESY Tet=oT Saanich Borough of Mississauga 
City om Ue loa ry City Ore Ld Duney 

City of Edmonton City of Ottawa 

CA tYAOT akeg and City of Montreal 

City of Saskatoon City of Quebec 
Metropolitan Winnipeg City of predericton 
City of Winnipeg Gity of Saint wohn 
City of Windsor City (0% | Haelest ax 

City of London City of Dartiouan 
Gityeoft Kitchener City of Charlottetown 


City of Hamilton Giteyoot Ss be-donin Ss 


ORGANIZATIONS DESIGNATED 
AS. SPROEESSTONAL IN ANALYSIS 





The Atlantic Symphony Orchestra, Halifax 
(New Brunswick and Halifax) 


Calgary Philharmonic Society 
Edmonton Symphony Orchestra Society 
McGill Chamber Orchestra, Montreal 
L'Orchestre Symphonique de Montreal 
L'Orchestre Symphonique de Quebec 
Regina Orchestra Society 

Saskatoon Symphony Orchestra 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra 
Vancouver Symphony Orchestra 
Victoria Symphony Society 

Winnipeg Symphony Orchestra 
National Arts Centre Orchestra, Ottawa 


THEATRE 


Centaur Foundation for the Performing Arts, Montreal 
Charlottetown Summer Festival 

Citadel Theatre, Edmonton 

Globe Theatre, Regina 

Manitoba Theatre Centre, Winnipeg 

Montreal International Theatre 








Neptune Theatre Foundation, Halifax 
Playhouse Theatre Foundation, Halifax 
Shaw Festival, Niagara-on-the-Lake 
Stratford Shakespearean Festival 
Theatre Calgary 

Theatre de Marjolaine, Eastman, Quebec 
Theatre du Nouveau Monde, Montreal 
Theatre Populaire du Quebec, Montreal 
Theatre de Quat'Sou, Montreal 

Theatre du Rideau Vert, Montreal 


Toronto Arts Foundation (includes Crest Theatre, 
Canadian Players and Theatre Toronto) 


Toronto Workshop Productions 


Canadian Opera Company, Toronto 
Edmonton Opera Association 
Theatre Lyrique du Quebec, Quebec 
Vancouver Opera Association 


Les Feux-Follets, Montreal 

Les Grands Ballets Canadiens, Montreal 
National Ballet Guild, Toronto 

Royal Winnipeg Ballet 
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